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WHY I BECAME A LIBERAL, 


THE Editor has invited me to explain why, after contesting Scar- 
borough seven times and representing it twice in the Conservative 
interest, I have now joined the Liberal ranks. I obey the com- 
mand, though protesting that the matter can have little interest, 
except to old constituents and to personal friends. 


Everyone who has canvassed at an election is familiar with 
the observation that the Conservatives are best for foreign, the 
Liberals for home policy. Foreign policy indeed has been the bond 
which in the past held together progressive, stationary and retro- 
grade Tories. While not agreeing unreservedly with the speech of 
the Primrose League Duchess in a well-known political satire: 
“that in order to save India it is necessary to annex the whole of 
Africa,’—they have watched with natural apprehension, with a 
kind of “aching dread” at the bottom of their hearts, the slow in- 
evitable, glacier-like advance across mountain and desert of the 
great Northern power, the weakness and uncertainty of our posi- 
tion, the absolute want of principle which governs European poli- 
tics, the disposition, one might almost say, of the whole world, to 
oppress the weak and to side with the strong. They have realized 
what a break-up of the British Empire would mean, that the burden 
whether desirable or undesirable cannot be suddenly removed or 
relinquished without setting Africa, perhaps Europe also, in a 
flame, without letting loose such a torrent of blood and ruin and 
despair as the world has not seen since the free barbarians of the 
North broke in upon the Roman provinces, when the smoke of all 
Gaul went up like a funeral pyre, when the suffer'ags of the Britons 
were echoed in the groans of Gildas and Nennius. Even a success- 
ful struggle for existence would have put back for a generation the 
work of reform, while the disappearance of a power which almost 
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alone in Europe has shewn some sympathy with the aspirations of 
the smaller nationalities, some sense of justice and righteousness 
in its dealings with foreign states, would have been a loss to the 
whole world. 

Now, all this is changed. Brought to our very door by the 
errors of Conservative statesmen, the danger was real enough while 
it lasted; but it has passed away. We have learnt again that the 
Russians, though unconquerable in defence, are not so strong for 
aggression. We have an alliance with Japan, an entente with 
France, a good understanding with the United States and Italy, 
an agreement with Russia, while other countries that looked on 
with a fine glow of moral indignation not unmixed with cupidity 
when we were almost overwhelmed by difficulty and disaster, are 
pressing their friendship upon us. We have secured a breathing 
space for ten years, perhaps for a generation, in which to set our 
house in order, to remove the abuses which make or keep us weak 
and divided at home, which offend our subjects abroad, to seek a 
closer union with our Colonies, to strengthen the ties which bind us 
to foreign friends. It is probable that our descendants will some 
day look back to the rule of this much-abused Liberal Ministry as 
a kind of Golden Age, in which the power of Britain reached its 
highest development, her territory and influence their widest exten- 
sion. No immediate danger seems to threaten us, if we avoid 
mischievous, unprofitable, undignified attacks upon Germany, and 
keep our fleet strong, Never since the days of Nelson has the 
superiority of the Navy been so overwhelming as it is at this 
moment, and we know by repeated assurances, which surely ought 
to command respect, that Ministers are fully alive to the necessity 
of maintaining it. Indeed if there be any risk, it is not so much 
that ship-building will be neglected as that sooner or later we may 
cease to follow the latest developments of destructive science, may 
encourage our officers to rely upon obsolete tactics, may through 
neglect or favouritism or family influence, place the wrong men in 
positions of authority or command, errors which are not in accord 
with Liberal modes of thought, but are rather to be feared in 
times of apathy and reaction. 

Meanwhile, the Colonies are growing fast, and the time is 
approaching when Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
will be great powers, strong for their own defence, capable of ren- 
dering assistance to us and to each other. Not always will they be 
content with their present position: some day they will long for 
a fuller freer life of their own, but if we are wise they will leave us 
as a son who has grown to manhood leaves his father’s house, ready 
to stand by the old people in their hour of need, and the British 
Empire may still survive as a confederation of her people. 
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The danger at least for a time is over, the centre of interest 
has shifted from foreign to domestic affairs, and the man in the 
street is not far wrong in thinking that the Liberals are best quali- 
fied to deal with home policy. Not that on the other side there is 
any lack of good intentions. At the Scarborough election of 1885 
I remember calling upon one of the voters, an honest upright and 
simple-minded old man whom it was a pleasure to meet. I ex- 
pressed my political views at some length, and had every reason to 
suppose that they were making a favourable impression. At last 
he observed, “I think, sir, I quite understand your point of view: 
you wish to make the world better, but I’m sorry to say I can’t 
support you. The Bible says its got to get worse.” There are 
probably few other electors who don’t find the world bad enough, 
and the point at issue is not the existence of good intentions on 
either side, but of the ability to carry them out. The Tory party 
has often the desire, but owing to its past history, its constitution, 
sometimes also to want of sympathy, information or insight, has 
seldom the power to remove the inequalities it deplores; and ex- 
perience proves that Tory governments, though they find it easy 
enough to assimilate the resisting power of the members who sup- 
port them, cannot digest their individual zeal for reform. Looking 
back at old election addresses, I find that at Scarborough in 1885 
we advocated equal taxation upon land and personal property, re- 
form of the register, admission to the franchise of shop assistants, 
policemen and women householders paying rates and taxes, legis- 
lation to deal with the terrible evils of intemperance, the institution 
of County Councils, the concession to Ireland of all the liberties 
Englishmen enjoy; in 1895, the improvement of the condition of 
the aged poor, better housing of the working classes, an enlarged 
and improved Employers’ Liability Act. These hopes have been 
to a large extent fulfilled, but not by a Conservative government. 
The great lesson of the South African war was the stubborn 
strength and patriotism of a nation of peasant proprietors ; the im- 
portance of putting our people back upon the land, of giving to as 
many as possible the vigorous health of mind and body, the public 
spirit, the sturdy independence, which are always found amongst 
those who till the soil and enjoy security of tenure. But a political 
party which looks for patronage to the great landed proprietors, 
which walks arm-in-arm with the publican and takes off its hat to 
the Bishops, is not a free agent to deal with, save of the most 
urgent questions of the day. 

A serious complaint against Conservative statesmen is that 
they are pursued by persistent misfortune. The old Romans would 
not appoint to any great office of state a man who had the reputa- 
tion of being unlucky. The new American business man will not 
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keep in his employment anyone who is more than once unfortun- 
ate in dealing with his affairs. At Renishaw, when I was a boy, I 
found on a table in a disused office, a letter-book of Restoration 
times, which my grandfather had been reading in 1849 when the 
news reached him that the wrecking of the Sheffield Bank had com- 
pleted the ruin of a great estate. The letters copied out in it, 
written by a former owner of the house, who was an old cavalier, 
and what was rare amongst Cavaliers, a good man of business, con- 
tained much sound advice to his younger sons, who were merchants 
abroad or apprenticed to trade in England; in one of them a 
sentence which has stuck in my memory ever since: “Experience 
will tell you that without care and diligence nothing succeeds well.” 
It is one of the great lessons of life, and probably every man who 
looks back with honest eyes upon the misfortunes which must have 
come to him as they come to all, will see that some at least might 
have been avoided by a little more care, a little more foresight. 
With Conservative statesmen, officials, organisers, a general want 
of care in all things great and small, leads to strange comedies of 
error. Once in my life I used political influence to recommend a 
Conservative for a small post in a Government office, knowing that 
he was in every way well qualified for it. I was surprised to receive 
a reply stating that the report forwarded by the head of the de- 
partment in which he was then serving did not justify promotion ; 
but was fortunately able to show that this report referred, not to 
my candidate, but to his brother, who happened to be a Radical. 
The next thing I heard was that the Radical brother had been 
appointed to the post. Many, many years ago, I ceased to sub- 
scribe to a monthly budget of political information and romance 
issued by the Conservative Central Office and entitled “National 
Union Gleanings.” No notice was taken of my letter, though I 
referred the secretary to it whenever he sent in an account. Seven 
years ago I ceased to be a Conservative candidate. Three years 
ago I left the Tory party and resigned from the Carlton Club. Six 
months ago I joined the Liberals, and not long after was announced 
as a candidate for a Liberal constituency. But the Central office 
cares for none of these things; still, every month, my wastepaper 
basket smiles with a harvest of “Gleanings,” and I fear the matter 
may long be a source of trouble and annoyance to my executors. 
When I retired from my candidature at Scarborough, my old sup- 
porters, who have always treated me with the greatest kindness and 
liberality, entertained me at a dinner and made a presentation. I 
had given up the eighteen best years of my life to the Conservative 
party and during neatly the whole of that period a third of my 
income to political expenses and contributions, had contested the 
borough seven times and won it twice, had called on every elector 
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before every election, had been exposed week by week to disagree- 
able personal criticisms in the press, for political feeling ran high 
in the borough, and had seldom been allowed to take a holiday or 
to spend more than a month in the summer at my old home in 
Derbyshire. Yet there was not a word of thanks on behalf of the 
party from the leader I had served so long, and the junior men:ber 
of the Government who was present at the dinner talked entirely 
about himself. It turned out long afterwards that he had been 
under the impression, not that Scarborough was a Liberal strong- 
hold in which for sixty-five years no other Conservative had ever 
obtained a majority of votes, but that it was a safe Unionist seat 
which I had somehow managed to throw away. 


This universal system of muddle may be amusing in small in- 
stances; is grievous when it leads to the principal Bill of the 
Session having to be withdrawn because it is out of order, or to an 
election cry being adopted which is expected to sweep the counitry, 
and, to put the matter briefly, does sweep the country; but how 
much more grievous when it involves two nations in a terrible and 
disastrous war. Private individuals may be excused for having be- 
lieved that the Transvaal under pressure would make concessions 
to the Uitlanders, but governments have their diplomatic, their 
secret agents, it is their business to know, to be well-informed, to 
come to a correct judgment, and there can be no defence at the bar 
of history for statesmen who went to war when they did not mean 
to fight. If a leading minister had been sent to confer with Presi- 
dent Kruger, it is at least possible that peace would have been 
maintained. But if war was really inevitable, then it should have 
been fought with vigour. Indian troops should have been sent to 
guard the railways in order that British regiments might be releas- 
sed for service in the field. When a commander asked for fifty 
thousand men, he should have been urged to take a hundred thou- 
sand, and have been informed that a hundred thousand more would 
be ready in case of need. Had such a spirit been shown victory or 
a settlement would soon have been in sight, and it was certainly no 
kindness to a gallant little nation to prolong by signs of weakness 
and indecision the agony of a last defence. 


Tariff Reform was brought forward to divert men’s thoughts 
from the mismanagement of the war; as an election cry, it hardly 
came up to expectations, but considered solely as a diversion it was 
furiously successful. The idea seems to have been that the ordin- 
ary Englishman would absolutely prefer to pay more for food, 
clothes, furniture and necessaries of life, if offered the opportunity. 
As a proof of their qualification to deal with such subjects, Con- 
servative statesmen could point with pride to the tax upon exported 
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coal. The first desideratum at the close of a great war must al- 
ways be to enable the nation to replace as quickly as possible the 
capital dissipated in it. A ton of coal in the ground is worth no- 
thing ; when brought to the surface, (say) twelve shillings for “best 
steams” at the pit’s mouth, of which sixpence represents the pur- 
chase money to the coal owner, the rest wages, to labour, interest, 
and sinking fund upon the lessee’s capital ; but there is a consider- 
able difference between twelve shillings now and the present value 
of twelve shillings in a hundred year’s time. Urged by these con- 
siderations, the Conservative government came to the conclusion 
that to turn coal into money was to squander the national resources, 
and endeavoured with some success to restrict the output by a heavy 
export duty. But such problems fairly bristle with difficulties, for 
the amateur. In Scarborough we always advocated taxation on 
luxuries imported from abroad, and free entry of food, raw material 
and necessaries of life. At one election a resident explained to 
me his particular objection to my proposals. He was interested 
in a very useful and necessary trade, the mantifacture of coffins, 
and complained that they came over from America packed one in- 
side the other in order to meet the needs of a prospective purchaser, 
thus interfering with his legitimate business of burying Her 
Majesty's subjects. Of course I had no difficulty in convincing 
him that a coffin was a luxury. Quite a number of people have 
gone through life without a coffin, without even wishing for one, 
but that any sensible man should think for a moment that a coffin 
is a necessary of life shows the complexity of these economic prob- 
lems. One can only wish joy to a ministry that has to draw a line 
of distinction between luxuries and necessaries, between raw mate- 
rial and finished products. It is better to take up a simple line of 
defence and rather than run any risk of taxation upon food, to 
adopt the Free Trade position. 

My answer then upon the whole question is that for twenty-five 
years I have opposed every suggestion to tax food and necessaries, 
and can never support a policy which is to bring fortunes to a few 
by putting fresh burdens upon the working classes. Further, I 
am grateful for the legislation of the last three years and believe 
in social reform and reconstruction. How poor, how mean were 
the gains of the earlier centuries, even of the thirteenth and fif- 
teenth, when compared with the golden treasury of knowledge 
which has been heaped up in the last fifty years. A fresh and 
blinding light has been thrown on the philosophy of life, men’s 
place in the universe, the laws of health and heredity, the art of 
happiness, the science of government; and every year the pace is 
quickening, fresh discoveries are bringing us nearer to the great 
central problems, are putting the mysterious forces of nature at our 
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command. How can any one suppose that the old order will remain 
unchanged, that the advantage will be engrossed by a few, that a 
nation which refuses to adapt itself to changed surroundings can 
keep its position in the world? The time has come when pro- 
gressive Conservatives must drop either the progress or the con- 
servatism, and they would be better employed in helping to mould 
the future rather than to buttress up the past. 


GEORGE SITWELL. 











DECEMBER. 


THE DEMORALISATION OF THE 


LAW. 
VIL 


WE have referred briefly in a previous article to the extraordinary 
vagaries in magistrates’ sentences up and down the country. Atten- 
tion was called to the unaccountable discrepancy in the estimates 
formed by various magistrates as to the heinousness of identical 
offences. Each court seems to be a law unto itself. This state of 
things is anarchical, and unworthy of a well ordered State. Instead 
of showing any tendency to mend, the output of outrageous pro- 
nouncements is apparently on the increase. That is our excuse for 
returning to the subject. If our attention is to be confined exclu- 
sively to a comparison of the penalties inflicted for identical offences 
we are left in a state of complete bewilderment. Is there no uni- 
form guiding principle underlying what we are pleased to call the 
administration of justice in the inferior courts of this country? It 
would seem that decisions are dictated by pure caprice as the legal 
swayboat leans in one court to mistaken leniency, or in another to 
sheer ferocity. But when we pursue our inquiries a little further 
and consider the way in which many of our magistrates are ap- 
pointed, surprise gives place to wonder that results are not even 
worse The system, if system it can be called, is chiefly to blame. 
The following criticism of it appeared in the Tzmes of Sept. 30th 
last, over the signature of a well known lawyer. 

“Public attention has lately been directed to the recently 
created Court of Criminal Appeal. It might with advantage be 
also directed to some anomalies still to be found in the administra- 
tion of the criminal law. Of these anomalies, the most conspicuous 
is the peculiar constitution of certain criminal courts. Take first 
the pclice courts. These courts, in provincial towns, are, in most 
cases, presided over by magistrates whose legal qualifications are 
absolutely nil, and whose qualifications in other respects are often 
exceedingly doubtful. Some of these magistrates may be highly 
educated men ; others are certainly not. I remember a chief magis- 
trate who, amongst other peculiarities, spoke of the Ecumenical 
Council as the Economical Council; described certain property as 
being contagious to his house; spelt magistrate, ‘majestrate said 
that somebody had correctly foreshadowed his past life; and an- 
nounced at a meeting that he stood as much on his imfra dig. as 
any man in the borough in which he resided. I remember another 
chief magistrate who, on a prisoner being brought before him, 
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turned to a brother.magistrate, and said, where is the other man? 
‘There is no other man,’ was the reply. ‘Oh, yes, there is,’ he 
said, ‘ Look at the charge sheet? Smith, alias Jones’ These men 
were worthy citizens who were made magistrates because they had 
made money. There is, however, no connection whatever between 
the money-making faculty and the judicial faculty; and to treat 
wealth as a qualification for judicial office is calculated to bring the 
administration of justice into contempt. *Tis money, money that 
alone is merit. Without it, virtue is a useless toy. Money pro- 
claims the knave a man of honour. Money alone can make a dunce 
a judge. But though in most provincial boroughs, magistrates are 
without legal training, there are other boroughs where a stipendiary 
magistrate is appointed. He has been a practising barrister, and as 
the name implies, receives a salary. If we turn to the Metropolis 
we find an equally anomalous state of things. Some of the magis- 
trates are lawyers, some are not. It may be said that the system 
works well. But if a merchant can administer justice gratis at the 
Mansion House or the Guildhall, what is the need of a trained 
lawyer with a substantial salary at Westminster or Bow Street? 
Take next Borough and County Quarter Sessions. Quarter 
Sessions for the County are held before two or more justices of 
the peace. When the number of prisoners is large, a second court 
may be formed with the same authority as the first. In each court 
a Chairman presides and acts as judge, consulting the other justices 
as he thinks fit. Until comparatively recent times any felony or 
misdemeanour committed in the county, except perjury at common 
law and forgery, could be tried at these Sessions. Now, however, 
the jurisdiction is confined to minor felonies and misdemeanours. 
No legal qualification is required in the Chairman, or, indeed, in any 
of the justices present They may be anything or nothing. The 
Church is sometimes represented. There is something peculiarly 
incongruous in a clergyman sitting as a magistrate. The duty of a 
magistrate is to punish offenders; the duty of a clergyman is to 
offer mercy; the law and the Gospel are diametrically opposed. 
Yet a clergyman is not infrequently a Chairman at Quarter Ses- 
sions ; and strange to say, is often found to be the most severe of 
judges. I have been present in court when a clergyman listened 
to the arguments of counsel (one of them now a judge of the High 
Court), decided points of law which arose in the course of the trial, 
admitted or rejected evidence, summed up to the jury, and finally 
sentenced the prisoner to a term of imprisonment. In Boroughs 
which have Quarter Sessions of their own the system is different. 
The judge in this case must be the Recorder of the Borough, who 
must be a barrister of at least five years’ standing. It will be seen, 
therefore, that there is no consistent principle regulating these 
appointments. The whole system is chaotic in the extreme. 
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Criminal proceedings are more serious in their consequences 
than civil proceedings. Greater care should, therefore, be taken to 
appoint thoroughly competent judges to try criminal cases. Yet it 
is a remarkable fact that at the very time when objections are raised 
in high places to an extension of the civil jurisdiction of County 
Court judges and registrars, who at least are trained lawyers, these 
administrators of the criminal law are suffered to continue without 


a word of protest. 


Not only is there no word of protest from high places (the 
very last quarter whence legal protests emanate), but neither is 
there a word of protest from the Press or from the representatives 
of the people in the House of Commons. A visitor from Mars 
might well think it incredible that in our long legal history we have 
been unable to hit upon any better method of selecting magistrates 
than that which obtains at present. The most difficult duties that 
can devolve upon a citizen are relegated to men who have either a 
training entirely unsuitable for such duties, namely, a training at 
the bar, or no training at all. In neither case is there the smallest 
guarantee that the man who is to sit in judgment is possessed of 
the judicial mind; in the latter there is no certainty that he has 
had the advantage of even a decent education. He is raised to the 
seat of judgment because he has made money, no matter how. The 
very poor are the principal sufferers from this deplorable absurdity. 
In the great majority of cases they cannot afford to employ coun- 
sel; and they are whisked off to prison for a month for begging in 
the street. Such was the sentence passed upon an unfortunate 
couple some weeks ago. It was apparently their first offence; the 
police knew nothing against them. On the same day an old 
offender in Dalston was proved to have kept a comfortable home by 
sending small children to whine in the streets in a pouring rain. 
She got off with another warning. Begging in Palace Gardens 
Terrace is obviously an offence of peculiar enormity compared with 
begging in Dalston. These are cases from different courts. Now 
for a couple of cases from the same court. A well known and 
highly respected gentleman got a month for assaulting an omnibus 
conductor on the unsupported evidence of the latter. The con- 
viction was quashed on appeal. At the same court a man got two 
months’ for disposing of plate and furniture from a furnished flat, 
which he had taken for the purpose of robbery. The leaseholder 
became aware of the depredations by the merest accident. These 
are some of the fantastic tricks played by men who are without 
adequate training for the exercise of their brief authority. We 
pass lightly over a sentence of three years’ imprisonment for steal- 
ing three apples; the term has been reduced to eight months. A 
reference to this case in the Press is to be the subject of litigation. 
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Regarding the most serious case of all, we hope our readers 
will keep an open mind. The statement we are about to quote may 
yet be authoritatively contradicted, although at the time of writing 
no centradiction has appeared. In the report of Miss Pankhurst’s 
speech on Saturday, the 25th of October, we read: “It has been 
sworn in the witness box that one of the justices has allowed him- 
self to be coerced by the Government, having settled in conjunction 
with the authorities whether a certain lady in connection with this 
agitation was guilty, before the evidence was heard.” Such an 
allegation, made with every circumstance of solemnity, cannot 
remain unnoticed. 

If our readers will pardon the digression, it may be of interest 
to quote the opinion of a competent dramatic critic as to Miss 
Pankhurst’s conduct of her case. “Her manner was perfect to both 
statesmen. She behaved as one admitting the humour of the situa- 
tion, and trying to help them through it with as much speed as 
might be compatible with duty. Throughout, indeed, the charm of 
her youth was made the more manifest by the elderly task she was 
doing so youngly and so well.” The digression is not irrelevant. 
Miss Pankhurst is a distinguished student of law. France has given 
us a lead, and thrown open the bar to women. Much water will 
flow under the bridges, and there will be much “ moaning at the 
bar,” before a similar step is taken in this country. Law is the 
most illiberal of all the professions. 

The beneficent effect of the reform we have suggested in a 
previous article, namely, a separate and distinct training for the 
Bench, would be first experienced in the disappearance of the glar- 
ing abuses, the travesties of justice, and the generally chaotic con- 
dition of the inferior courts. The young student for the Bench, on 
qualifying, would be entrusted with magisterial duties, on the satis- 
factory performance of which his future would depend. This would 
develop the fullest sense of responsibility. He would devote the 
best years of his life to the administration of justice, not to thwart- 
ing its course, gaining experience meanwhile, and qualifying for 
promotion. A complete magisterial staff of such men all over the 
country forms an attractive picture compared with the present mot- 
ley crew of cantankerous old gentlemen, choleric colonels, imprac- 
ticable clergymen, fox-hunting squires, and illiterate tradesmen. 
That there are brilliant exceptions at present—and some of the best 
are in the Metropolis—is only another proof that the men are better 
than the system, and that the raw material is nowhere better than 
in this country where the manufacture of judges is carried on under 
every possible disadvantage; a haphazard, higgledy-piggledy way 
of showing how it should not be done. 

The taint of a belated medizvalism is all over our legal system, 
and it crops up in the most unexpected places. Would our readers 
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believe that when a young man is called to the bar (which naturally 
carries the privilege of practising in the metropolis) it by no means 
follows that he can go on circuit. For this special privilege a 
further ceremony is necessary, and cause must be shown in a little 
set speech that he is suitable, desirable, and deserving of permission 
to go on circuit. This is one of the harmless absurdities of the 
profession, and has little concern for the public. 

The obscurantism of the lower branch of the profession 
receives striking illustration in the difficulty which a handful of 
reformers are experiencing in their endeavour to carry an obvious 
and urgent improvement, namely, that clients’ moneys shall be kept 
in a separate account, and that such account shall be subject to 
regular audit. So far it has been impossible to carry this motion, 
notwithstanding the solemn warning of the leading journal that, 
failing voluntary action on the part of solicitors, the measure will 
be forced upon them before many years have passed. 

A noteworthy innovation connected with the new Court of 
Criminal Appeal has not received the attention it deserves. We 
may remind our lay readers that there is an important distinction 
as regards the law of evidence between criminal and civil cases. In 
the former, criminals are not to be convicted except upon a body 
of evidence that in the minds of twelve honest men excludes a 
reasonable doubt of guilt. On the other hand decisions in civil 
cases may be given on a mere balance of probability. It is highly 
probable that the drafters of the Act wished to follow the accepted 
rule as regards criminal cases in determining the question whether 
a conviction should be quashed. But most unfortunately it is not 
stated in unmistakable terms that the amount of evidence required 
for a conviction to stand upon appeal was that which has been 
demanded from the prosecution on the original trial. It is to be 
regretted that the interpretation which the section has received 
gives the benefit of the doubt to the prosecution rather than to the 
defence. A competent legal critic makes the following comment 
on the subject: “On the day that appeals were first heard, the 
Times, in an introductory article, without prophesying the view of 
the section that the court would take, suggested the likelihood of 
civil evidence analogies being adopted by the judges. This tenta- 
tive prediction has been amply fulfilled The Lord Chief, in one 
of the first cases heard, that of Williamson, in answer to the plea 
of appellant’s counsel that the prisoner was entitled to an acquittal 
on the ground that one oath against another was not sufficient 
evidence to sustain the conviction, said, ‘We do not re-try those 
cases. You have to show that there is some ground for saying the 
verdict should not stand. There was clearly evidence to go to the 
jury. The court has shown a consistent tendency not to interfere 
with the verdicts of juries where there was any evidence to go to 
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them. The distinction, therefore, between the proof required in 
civil and criminal cases is not recognised in the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, and the prisoner, to get his conviction set aside, must 
establish, not a mere doubt of his guilt, but a prima facie baseless- 
ness of the charge If this reading better represents the intention 
of the legislature than the very different and, we think more proper 
interpretation, of which the section admits, it certainly should not 
satisfy the popular demand for an efficient Court of Revision for 
criminal sentences.” 

At the time of writing we learn that the magistrates are re- 
fusing to concede to the convicted leaders of the Women’s Rights 
movement the status of first-class misdemeanants. This is a blun- 
der from the point of view of policy, and an outrage from the point 
of view of humanity. It is indefensible in theory, and inexcusable 
in practice. The attempt to give an appearance of moral delin. 
quency to a purely political offence can only cover its authors with 
ridicule, and frustrate its own object, partly by a natural re-action 
against persecution, and partly by developing a taste for martyrdom 
in a mild form. It will tend to give “feminism” the force of a 
religion, and it should be remembered that no religion has ever 
been successful which has not made large demands on the instinct 
of self-sacrifice. Thus, mistaken harshness will further a move- 
ment which has won the sympathy of four successive Prime Minis- 
ters of England. Even its most strenuous opponents would depre- 
cate the infliction of the indignity of being stripped in the presence 
of female warders, and the further indignity of being made to wear 
prison clothes on ladies of the highest character, remarkable attain- 
ments, and undoubted sincerity. We observe that the Home 
Secretary protests that he has no power to interfere in the matter ; 
and we will not do him the injustice of insinuating, as has been 
done in certain quarters, that he first dictates the magistrates’ course 
and then enters Pickwickian protests. Such manceuvres are neither 
in the traditions of his office, his country, nor his family. The 
magistrates, we are entitled to maintain, are entirely to blame. The 
incident against which we enter a vigorous protest, does little credit 
to a magistracy whose long history has been too often a record of 
confused, contradictory, and irresponsible utterances, proving to 
demonstration that the need for a complete reconstitution of the 
service is one of the most urgent desiderata of the time. For the 
fact cannot be too strongly emphasised that the administration of 
justice, even in the inferior courts, is too sacred a duty to be en- 
trusted to those who have familiarised their minds and dulled their 
consciences with an atmosphere of moral compromises on the one 
hand, or to those who are devoid of all suitable training, creatures 
of prejudice, impulse, and caprice on the other. Given a magis- 
tracy and a Bench of strong moral fibre, fortified by special train- 
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ing, directed to strengthen and develop the spirit of justice rather 
than the ingenious subtleties of technicality, we should, in a few 
years, do yeoman’s service in discrediting the spirit of technicality 
at the bar. We should help to narrow the widening chasm between 
what is legal and what is honest. In the course of these articles we 
have seen numerous instances of the most glaring injustice that 
have been justified, if not sanctified, by forms of law, and yet all 
right-minded people turn from them with disgust and loathing. Is 
better proof needed that our law lags deplorably behind the moral 
sense of to-day? President Roosevelt has given another proof of 
his courage, and has drawn the fire of his opponents, by making a 
bold distinction between “law” honesty, and absolute honesty. A 
great authority has argued exhaustively in support of the view that 
law was a chief and indispensable force in developing the moral 
sense of the community This is not the place to embark on an 
academical discussion on that thesis. Suffice it to say that the 
diametrically opposite thesis is equally arguable, namely, that the 
moral sense of the community was the force which developed law. 
But, however that may be, we make bold to appeal to any un- 
prejudiced person with a feeling of entire confidence that we shall 
obtain a frank admission of the truth of the assertion that whether 
it be owing to the degeneracy of law or the enhancement of ethics 
among the English community, law is a powerful agent in obscuring 
the moral sense, not in developing it. This state of things is as 
undeniable as it is undesirable. On a recent occasion it was pro- 
vided with an illustration, both convincing and comprehensive. The 
members of Grays’ Inn have resolved to observe the first day of 
term, Nov 2nd, as a Bacon anniversary; and “a permanent 
memorial of the great Chancellor will be placed in one of the open 
spaces of the Inn.” Some weeks ago the é/i¢e of the legal profes- 
sion celebrated by a dinner in Gray’s Inn the 300th anniversary of 
the election of Francis Bacon as Treasurer of the Inn. That the 
benchers should invite their friends to commemorate by a dinner 
Bacon’s connection with the Inn need not provoke criticism, even 
if the toast of the evening is not drunk in solemn silence. But the 
matter assumes an entirely different aspect when the occasion is 
utilised to celebrate, not Bacon’s connection with Gray’s Inn so 
much as his connection with law; when éc/a? is given to the occa- 
sion by the presence and speech of the American Ambassador, the 
most accomplished and graceful of public orators; when, finally, 
the Chairman, a distinguished K.C., leaves no shadow of doubt as 
to the purpose of the celebration. It is “that they might challenge 
the judgment of Englishmen upon the broad view as to the memory 
and service of Bacon.” In the whole history of challenges never 
was there one so gratuitous as this; not only as addressed to Eng- 
lishmen, but also to the educated class in any civilized nation under 
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the sun. If the challenge is not in respect of Bacon’s memory and 
service, but in respect of his connection with law, it is equally a 
work of supererogation, and comes, moreover, with a singularly bad 
grace from lawyers. It may be safely assumed that Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid was conscious of confrontation with a divided duty. He had 
come to praise Bacon, but at the same time he would probably have 
preferred to bury the legal side of his career in the waters of 
oblivion. This sentence is significant. “If the whole connection of 
Bacon with the legal profession were left out of sight, his name 
and his fame would stand before England and the world practically 
the same as to-day.” This is tantamount to saying that Bacon’s 
legal history has not enhanced his reputation. It is true; and it is 
as much of the truth as the guest of the evening could be expected 
to tell under the circumstances. “Character,” according to Emer- 
son, “is greater than intellect.” The men whom posterity will 
delight to honour in the sacred domain of the administration of 
justice are those who approach the lofty ideal of Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid’s honoured compatriot, of whom it was written— 

“ N’er to those mansions where the mighty rest, 

Since their foundations came a nobler guest ; 

Nor ever was to bowers of bliss conveyed 

A purer spirit or a holier shade” 

Bacon belongs to a lower moral plane. According to him, 
“the best composition and temperature is to have openness in fame 
and opinion ; secrecy in habit ; dissimulation in seasonable use, and 
a power to feign when there is no remedy.” Herein appears the 
poverty of moral fibre to which the study of law is peculiarly per- 
nicious. Why, then, should the bar celebrate the ruin it has 
wrought ? 

As a matter of fact two circumstances contributed, unequally no 
doubt, to make this singular celebration possible. The inherited 
and acquired obtuseness of the bar (where moral compromise is con- 
cerned) was superimposed on a national eccentricity. We are un- 
conscious of any incongruity when a Famine Fund or a Fever 
Hospital is opened by a banquet Conversation counts for so little 
in our notions of entertainment—and feeding for so much—that 
social intercourse without dining is unthinkable among our middle 
class people ; while the Gargantuan feasts of our City Guilds serve 
a parallel purpose to the Suicide Club. But all our national eccen- 
tricities and incongruities pale before the banquet of the bar to 
celebrate Bacon’s connection with law. 

What would be thought of Napoleon’s admirers who should 
celebrate by a banquet their hero’s connection with the Duc d’Eng- 
hien? To ask the question is to answer it. “ Not all that heralds 
rake from coffined clay, nor flowing praise no honeyed lies of rhyme 
can blazon evil deeds or consecrate a crime.” 
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The alliance between France and Russia testifies to the dis- 
appearance of rancour and recrimination over the sanguinary 
struggles of the past. The weapons of the combatants on many a 
hard fought field are rust; their bones are dust; the mellowing 
hand of time, the great healer, has passed over the scene, and nature 
has lavished “the sweet oblivion of flowers.” New interests, new 
aspirations, and perhaps most of all, new dangers, have brought the 
two nations together, and effaced the bitter memories of a bygone 
age. And yet we have not heard that either in Paris or in any 
Russian town has an attempt been made to celebrate by a banquet 
Napoleon’s connection with Moscow. 

The law was Bacon’s Moscow. His connection with it was 
more disastrous to his reputation than was the Russian campaign to 
Napoleon’s prospects of universal Empire. More nearly than any 
of the sons of men Bacon approached to the conquest of the univer- 
sal empire of the mind. His genius forged the weapons and formu- 
lated the tactics and the strategy for the mastery of kingdoms only 
vaguely adumbrated by himself. It was the signal misfortune of 
this intellectual giant that just where his fibre was weak ; just where 
it might have been fortified by a special and wisely ordered training 
for the Bench, he was exposed to the blight of the Bar, with its 
shuffling sophistries, its insidious subtleties, and its incorrigible 
devotion to tricky technicality at the expense of justice. The 
record of the price which Bacon paid for his sojourn in that psycho- 
logical climate forms the most melancholy reading in the history of 
the intellectually great. It runs thus: “I do plainly and in- 
genuously confess that I am guilty of corruption, and do renounce 
all defence.” The pity of it! This was the man of whom it was 
written at an earlier period :— 

“Whose even thread the Fates spun round and full, 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool.” 

We may well ask in astonishment how it occurred to the 
benchers of Gray’s Inn in particular, or lawyers in general, to pride 
themselves on a connection which Bacon himself regarded with the 
most poignant regret? No man ever had less reason to re-echo the 
words of the sacred writer, “One day in thy courts is better than 
a thousand.” Bacon’s reflections assume a less enthusiastic form. 
These are his words, “ Knowing myself to be fitter to hold a book 
than to play a part, I have led my life in civil causes, for which I 
was not very fit by nature, and more unfit by the preoccupation of 
my mind.” 

There is no appeal from this pathetic review of that portion of 
his life which was devoted to law. Posterity has cause for equal or 
greater regret ; and not only for the sake of his reputation, not only 
for what he committed, but for what he omitted. He adorned 
everything he touched except law. There is, therefore, something 
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supremely ludicrous in the notion that Bacon’s connection with law 
can possibly be exploited for purposes of the glorification of either 
law or Bacon. Persistence in the attempt can only cover one with 
ridicule, and continually revive the memory of the other’s disgrace. 
The legal profession will be well advised if, on second thoughts, it 
adopts a more prudent course in ceasing to trumpet Bacon’s con- 
nection with the law; posterity may then forget that the Bar 
played the part of Delilah to this giant, and compounded a felony 
by contributing to destroy his moral vision. We suggest with all 
respect that the President of the Royal Society is the proper person 
to decide upon suitable commemorations of Bacon’s splendid 
achievements. The Royal Society is the Valhalla to which he 
belongs by inalienable right. 

In the inspiring and memorable message of the King-Emperor 
to the Princes and people of India, which was read at Jodhpur on 
November 2nd, the following noteworthy passage occurs: “ The 
Law has been simplified in form, and its machinery adjusted to 
the requirements of ancient communities slowly entering a new 
world.” The italics are ours. We welcome these words as an 
authoritative pronouncement on the subject of codification. They 
are a concise confutation of acres of special pleading, which en- 
deavours to prove that codification of the law is impossible; that 
would seem to be a logical end of the case. But not satisfied with 
showing its impossibility, lawyers gibbet codification as undesirable 
to the last degree. It is, forsooth, an unfailing indication of the 
decadence of States. The King-Emperor has nailed these fables to 
the Bar. Unlike charity, codification does not begin at home, that 
is to say, not on any important scale; but certain portions of our 
law have been already codified with marked success The time for 
further systematic codification has now come; nor is it any longer 
necessary to discuss its possibility or utility, least of all its necessity. 

Inasmuch as it is a matter of common knowledge that English 
law stands in urgent need of being simplified in form, and of having 
its machinery adjusted to the requirements of an ancient community 
entering upon a new century; inasmuch as lawyers are resolutely 
opposed to this reform, with rare exceptions; inasmuch as these 
exceptions do not include the Prime Minister; we humbly beseech 
His Most Gracious Majesty that he will be pleased to appoint a 
committee (with a majority of laymen), whose duty it shall be to 
proceed to the codification of our law, in order that a boon which is 
worthy of mention in His Majesty’s historic message of 1908 to the 
Princes and people of India shall no longer be denied to the natives 
of this country. And his Majesty’s petitioner will ever pray. 


IGNOTUS. 
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THE RIGHT TO WORK. 


WHATEVER view one may take of the aims of the Labour Party, 
one cannot deny that they have succeeded in a way never before 
realised in focussing the attention of Parliament and the nation 
upon the grievances of the working classes. Numerically insigni- 
ficant in their Parliamentary representation, it would have seemed- 
absurd to imagine they could have so influenced a Government 
having such an overwhelming majority over all other parties as the 
present Government enjoys. Circumstances may have conspired 
in their favour, but their real strength lies in the fact that they stand 
for a solid and ever-growing mass of opinion in the country far 
stronger than their present numbers in the House of Commons 
represent. And the growing seriousness of the problem of unem- 
ployment has been their opportunity. For years the question has 
been troubling the minds of successive Governments, but minister 
after minister has confessed his inability to cope with the problem, 
until at last the Labour Party tried to force a solution by 
formulating their claim of the right to work, which is evidently to 
become the foremost plank in their platform for the future. 

In thus insisting with all the power at its command, in season 
and out of season, upon the paramount importance of this unemploy- 
ment trouble, Labour is undoubtedly doing a service to the whole 
community. Unemployment probably costs the State more in 
the long run than any other disease of the social body; and unlike 
other diseases—such as gambling and drunkenness, it is quite 
beyond the individual’s power to avoid. Indeed the most futile 
of all the arguments adduced to belittle the seriousness of the 
unemployment evil is that which suggests drunkenness, thriftless- 
ness and misconduct as the causes. As a simple matter of fact, 
were every working man in the kingdom as sober and prudent as 
a Daniel, unemployment would not be abated one jot. Under 
present conditions there is simply not the demand for more men; 
even in times of unprecedented trade-activity the demand for labour 
is never equal to the supply. It is a mere axiom of industrial 
economics—there must always be a surplus of labour. All are 
agreed as to that, practical men, like manufacturers, merchants 
and other employers of labour, equally with the theorists, the 
professors of political economy. 

Industry, as at present organised, absolutely requires a fluidity 
in the supply of labour ; there must always be a reserve ready to be 
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drawn upon at any moment. Were it not so the industrial machine 
would be constantly brought to a standstili; and what is worse, 
Labour would be in a position to dictate its own terms of hours and 
wages—an impossible state of things in these days of keen inter- 
national competition—a veritable turning of the tables, since at 
present Labour can only find employment at the good pleasure of 
the capitalist; and there is never a surplus of capitalists seeking 
labour, rivalling among themselves for the privilege of employing 
labour. 

No, in the present industrial system Capital is undoubtedly 
‘supreme, only curbing its claims under strong pressure on the part 
of the State or the organised masses of the workers. It is not so 
much the individual capitalist’s fault no doubt. _If he does not get 
the utmost possible amount of work from his employeés for the 
lowest possible wage, less scrupulous, or more capable, rivals will 
speedily ruin him. The veriest philanthropist must limit his con- 
sideration for his employeés to a strictly business basis—his margin 
of profit is not elastic or undefined, and unless he wishes to act the 
réle of a dispenser of charity, pure and simple, the wages he pays 
his workers must bear some relation to the wages obtaining in rival 
establishments—no matter how unfair the general rate may be. 

It is not primarily then the fault of the individual capitalist 
that wages are low, or that hours are long. It is the system—the 
system which under state laws has robbed the individual of his right 
to work, and has made him absolutely dependent on the desires of 
the capitalist, or if you will, on the state of the market. 

The law has gradually deprived the individual of what was 
his natural and undisputed right, and has given him nothing in 
exchange. It has been a gradual and unchanging process, ever 
in favour of the few who possess land or property (no matter how 
they acquired it) as against the many who have nothing but their 
power to work. “To him that hath shall be given, from him that 
hath not shall be taken even that which he hath.” The text states 
in its naked cruelty what is a simple truism. The history of our 
civilization for centuries is the record of the continual encroachment 
of the rich and strong upon the rights of the weak and poor; then, 
feebly at first, but ever stronger, of the gradual growth of solidarity 
among the masses in sheer self-defence ; and as the last century has 
witnessed (and as we are about to witness even more clearly in the 
near future) the successful efforts of the great masses of the poor to 
cast off the tyranny of the rich, and to secure for themselves, or at 
any rate for their children, a more equal share in all that makes 
life worth living. It is not a demand for absolute equality—that 
is neither possible nor to be desired. But it is undoubtedly a 
demand for a fairer distribution of this world’s blessings, a more 
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equitable division of the joint profits earned by capital and labour. 
No amount of mental juggling will persuade an honest man that 
the maker of match-boxes should be content with the starvation 
wage of a penny an hour, while her employer lives comfortably on 
his two or three hundred a year ; that a huge firm of caterers should 
pay its shareholders (simple moneylenders who do not a stroke of 
work, manual or mental, for their money) 40 per cent. per annum, 
while it refuses to pay its employées a wage sufficient to maintain a 
respectable girl in independence. 

How can such a state of things exist for a day? One can 
well imagine the look of incredulity on the face of a complete 
stranger to our modern civilisation. It zs incredible really that 
men and women should not only be found to work on such damnable 
conditions, but should actually fight and struggle amongst them- 
selves for the opportunity of doing so. Why isit? The answer 
is simpie. One must live somehow—and living means food and 
clothing and shelter, no matter how poor and scanty, some food, 
shelter and clothing are absolutely indispensable for every one. 
And these things, each and all of them, mean money—some money, 
however little. And money means work—there is no escape. If 
a man is to remain honest and self-respecting he must work for 
his very existence. The matter is very simple. But life, you 
say, under such conditions, is not worth living. What would you? 
Would you have one starve? There is no alternative, consistent 
with honour and self-respect. One might of course rob, or beg, 
or, if one is a woman, barter one’s honour for the all-necessary 
money. Each and all of them are done daily. Is it any of these 
you would suggest as the better way? 

No, work is the only way. And work, even such work as the 
making of boxes at one penny an hour, is a /uxury. ’Tis not all 
are fortunate enough to obtain it. Many starve and die for want 
of work—slowly of course, very slowly, for there are always crusts 
to be had; gifts of food from others a little less destitute than one- 
self And life is very tenacious—it takes a long while to die of 
want and neglect. But sooner or later, sickness is sure to come— 
and there is no recovery for the body weakened by starvation. 

Yes, for the mass of mankind, and especially for the unskilled 
worker, work is undoubtedly a luxury—much more a luxury than 
wines and furs and motor-cars to the rich. Those things are 
matters of course to the wealthy, but work is by no means a matter 
of course to the unskilled labourer, or to hundreds of thousands of 
skilled workers either. It has to be sought, with fasting, often, if 
not with prayer. And once got, fought for and guarded with all 
one’s might lest the precious possession be taken and given to 
another. 
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And yet a man has a natural inherent right to work for his 
own living and for his family. Nobody, I suppose, will dispute that. 
Usually indeed it is considered rather as his duty—a night that he 
must be made to exercise even if he seems inclined to shirk it. 
But there is no question of the natural right. It is but a logical 
corollary of the right of self-preservation, and until civilisation 
had completed its hold over the individual, each man exercised his 
natural rights as a matter of course. He had, indeed, to depend on 
himself alone for maintenance of himself and his family. It was 
no one’s duty but his own to find him the means of support— 
remunerative labour. He must find his own game, till his own soil, 
catch his own fish. And if he failed, he had no one to blame but 
himself. 

Gradually, as civilisation advanced, natural rights were cur- 
tailed, sometimes in the interests of the community, often merely 
at the will of the stronger members. And so matters went on, 
until the individual lost his rights as an individual—they were 
usurped by the community—and in their place he had imposed upon 
him many duties, and received a few privileges. 

Under natural law the individual had free access to the soil. 
Society has despoiled him of this natural right, and in so doing has 
robbed him of his right of self-preservation. Henceforth he can 
only live on sufferance—on the chance that somebody who has been 
given access to the land by the laws of the community will buy his 
labour from him in return for the means of subsistence. The 
chance, you wili say, is practically a certainty for a man honestly 
seeking work. On the contrary, what is certain is that at dest 
there must be a vast army of about half a million souls representing 
some four per cent. of the workers, who cannot hope to get it. 
That is the great fact which the social science of the last genera- 
tion has brought into vivid daylight. At the present time,! indeed, 
the percentage of skilled workers seeking work and unable to find it, 
is probably nearer 10, for the official return of 8.9 per cent. refers 
only to the most highly organised Trade Unions. 

Society, then, has deprived the individual of his right to work— 
his natural right of self-preservation—although at the same time it 
imposes on him the duty of living, or at any rate of not terminating 
his miserable existence when he is no longer able honourably to 
maintain it. He may starve to death, but not die by his own hand. 

Society, as a matter of fact, is organised entirely on a property 
basis. The rights of property are everywhere safeguarded, and 
under the law, property has always been more sacred than life 
itself, infinitely more so than honour. It is not so many years since 
a starving man could be hanged or transported for life for stealing 
a few birds to appease his hunger—so little value was placed on the 
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life of a property-less man, and so much on property. Yet the sole 
property of the worker consists in his ability to work, and his 
right to exercise that ability for his self-support. It is practically 
his right to exist—not something more or less superfluous—that 
you are robbing him of, as when you take land from the landowner 
or money from the capitalist. But the State compensates the land- 
owner and the capitalist when it takes their property; not as a 
favour, be it noted, but in accordance with what is admittedly a 
right—the nght of property; while it deprives the poor man of 
his sole property, which is a matter of life and death to him, and 
returns him; nothing—nothing at any rate which it concedes as his 
right. If, owing to the loss of his natural right to work, he is 
reduced to destitution, he may, if he presents himself humbly as a 
pauper be granted food and shelter by the State as an act of 
charity. And the stigma of charity is none the less attached to the 
gift, though he is compelled to work for his keep. Should he be 
married, he will be separated from his wife and children (do the 
well-to-do ever realise what this means, I wonder?), and in any 
case he will be deprived of his rights as a citizen. 

What is to be done, you ask? Is the whole basis of modern 
industry to be upset, and society thrown back once more into 
primitive anarchy? Suppose for argument’s sake that we admit 
your premises—that man has a natural and inherent right to work 
for his self-preservation, and that the State has gradually deprived 
him of the freedom to exercise this right. What follows? How 
do you intend to remedy the injustice? Is the State to undertake 
to prcvide every man and woman who seeks it with work? _ If so, 
with what kind of work, and at what wages? We have had one 
example of a State undertaking this duty, the fiasco of the ateliers 
nationaux in France in 1848; and we should be mad to try the 
experiment again. Yet that was but the logical outcome of 
admitting your premises. 

Such, as a matter of fact, is the usual line of argument adopted 
by oppcnents— a reductio ad absurdum. But unfortunately for 
them, they jump too far, and in their anxiety to find good reason 
for reiecting a troublesome claim, argue as though moral right were 
a matter of expediency, dependent in each case on the consequences 
of admitting it. This is, of course, the last thing they would urge 
if put to them straightly. Right is right, they would say, and 
wrong is wrong, though the heavens fall. To show then that to 
admit our premises would be inexpedient is no argument against 
their truth. Granting, therefore, our premises, what follows? 
Briefly, that the nation is morally responsible for seeing that every 
one of its members has the opportunity of working at a living wage. 
Such is the broad principle which underlies the claim of the “right 
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to work.” As to ways and means, that is a subsidiary matter—in 
which questions of expediency and practical adjustment to the 
existing conditions of society must necessarily have place. And 
it is only to be expected that the actual measures taken will, for 
some time at least, fall short of the perfect realisation of the ideal. 
The important thing is that the community should accept the under- 
lying principle, and admit its moral obligation to ensure the oppor- 
tunity of honourable work at a living wage for all its members. 

Tacitly, indeed, the principle is already admitted by all the 
political parties in England. What underlies such measures as 
the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, but this very principle of 
the nation’s duty to provide work for the willing worker? And 
we may be sure that the near future will see a much wider accept- 
ance of the principle, a really systematic attempt on the State’s part 
to solve the problem of the unemployed. 

So far, then, we have succeeded in clearing the ground of 
ambiguity, and have demonstrated the inherent morad justice of the 
“right to work” claim, as apart from the question of embodying 
that right in the laws of the country. Once the nation is convinced 
of the righteousness of the demand, it will not be long before 
practical measures are adopted to meet it. We are in the long 
run an essentially just nation, and every valid grievance is sure, 
sooner or later, of satisfaction. Unfortunately, many in sympathy 
with the cause of Labour have been frightened by the point-blank 
demand (embodied in Mr. P. W. Wilson’s Bill) for Parliament to 
admit the “right to work” as part of the law of the land—to convert 
the moral into a legal right, clearly defined, and to be acted upon 
at a moment’s notice by any unemployed worker in the country. 
As practical politics such a proposal is obviously out of the question. 
If it were carried, it would cause an infinitely worse state of affairs 
than already exists, as opponents of Labour have not been slow to 
demonstrate. How, then, you may fairly ask, would you propose 
to meet the claim? Have you any practical suggestions to offer 
at all for remedying the grievance? So far you seem only to have 
given with one hand in order to take away with the other—concede 
the moral right while you withhold the legal sanction which should 
logically follow it, and which alone is of practical value. 

There are many ways of removing the grievance, however, 
without landing the State in such a false position as that of universal 
provider of work for the workless. Short of an entirely Socialist 
reorganisation of industry, no State can possibly adopt such a réle 
without enormous waste. And it should be observed that it is 
the community—the nation as a whole—which is responsible for 
the taking away of the individual’s right to work, and consequently 
for seeing that there shall be work sufficient to support him. It is 
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the community itself—not the organised governing body of the 
community, which is usually understood when one speaks of the 
State. And the distinction makes all the difference between treat- 
ing the problem on the basis of an enlightened socialistic individual- 
ism, and on the basis of State Socialism, pure and simple. Mr. 
Wilscn’s Bill means Socialism, naked and unashamed, and for that 
it is obvious the country as a whole is not prepared. Moreover, the 
problem of unemployment is quite capable of solution without that 
resort. Simply stated, it is the problem of how to deal with the 
surplus of labour. And it may be approached in several ways. We 
have seen that essentially it is not a question of the sobriety, thrift- 
iness, or, generally speaking, the good conduct of the workers ; nor 
even of their individual efficiency. These factors are no doubt of 
great importance in deciding which workers are turned off soonest 
in case of bad trade, and which are the last to be employed when 
trade revives, since the best workers naturally have the advantage. 
But as we have seen, even among the skilled and well-conducted 
members of the Trade Unions, there is a/ways a considerable 
fraction unable to obtain work, a fraction representing on an 
average some four or five per cent. of the whole body of the 
members. The percentage of unskilled and casual workers is ad- 
mittedly higher—probably very considerably higher. We shall be 
fairly safe in assuming that the labour supply is permanently about 
five per cent. and upwards in excess of the demand. Now much of 
this surplus could, without the least difficulty, be absorbed by the 
present industry of the country by rational measures for the reduc- 
tion of hours of labour, and the abolition of all unnecessary over- 
time. In the big industries it would easily be possible to fix a 
limit to the regular hours of daily work. It is already done of 
course in the best organised trades, but there is a vast deal of 
leeway to make up still before the ideal of the Eight Hours Day is 
generally realised. There must, of course, be exceptions—the 
concentrated labour of the miner hardly compares with that of the 
shop-assistant, for instance ; while for certain kinds of work requir- 
ing much mental energy even eight hours daily is too long. Work- 
ers of this class however are usually well able to look after 
themselves. 

It is impossible to estimate the result of a widespread adoption 
of the eight-hour day. What is known is that thousands of em- 
ployés in almost every industry one can mention are regularly 
employed for excessive hours each day, many for as much as twelve 
hours at a stretch. On the Midland Railway Company’s system, for 
example, during the first two weeks of September, 1908, there were 
608 instances where the men worked as much as 70 hours in the 
week, 196 between 70 and 75 hours, 70 between 75 and 80 hours, 
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and 23 over 80 hours. Yet during the very same period, 109 men of 
the same grade were dismissed on the ground that there was in- 
sufficient work to employ them. It is a quite common feature of 
the present condition of things, some overworked, others workless, 
merely to suit the caprices of the employers. 

In addition to this evil of excessive hours of ordinary work, 
there is the further evil that even in trades where a maximum is 
fixed, there is a constant tendency to employ men for longer hours 
at overtime rates of pay rather than increase the staff. Overtime 
is admittedly a necessity in some trades at certain times—but it 
should only be tolerated as a necessary temporary evil, not allowed 
to become a regular system. If all unnecessary overtime were 
abolished, and the regular hours of work reduced to more rational 
limits, a vast mass of the present unemployed labour would be 
immediately absorbed. In fact a rigorous enforcement of reduced 
hours would more than suffice to remove the genuine unemployed 
question altogether in times of ordinary prosperity. 

Child-labour, too, is an unmitigated evil and should be absolute- 
ly prohibited. The greatest curse of the modern industrial system 
is the creation of an army of unskilled, casual labourers. Over 
fifty per cent. of the unemployed are of this class, men quite 
untrained for anything but general labourers’ work, and unable to 
adapt themselves to any change of occupation. A wisely-ordered 
State would never allow such a body of inefficients to grow up in 
its midst. And the chief cause of the evil is the unlimited power 
of employers to hire boys and girls at a low rate until they are of 
age to demand an adult’s wage, then turn them adrift and fill their 
places with a fresh supply of young people. The work is, of course, 
quite unskilled, and the result is that thousands of young men of 
eighteen or twenty are turned on to the general labour market with- 
out the knowledge of any useful trade. To prohibit absolutely 
all child-labour under the age of fourteen, and to insist on every 
child being taught a useful trade or occupation by compulsory atten- 
dance for several half-days each week at trade classes, or at tech- 
nical or secondary schools, up to the age of seventeen or even eigh- 
teen, would practically eliminate for the future the helpless, unskilled 
labourer class, while it would set free a vast mass of work which 
might very well be done by the hopelessly inefficient men and 
women workers, whose competition renders “sweated industries” 
such a terrible possibility at present. 

Sooner or later, too, the question of women’s labour will have 
to be seriously taken up by the State. The present system, or want 
of system, which allows the uneconomic competition of girls and 
women, who in the vast majority of cases are either partially sup- 
ported by their parents or have only themselves to provide for, with 
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men, who have usually to keep wife and family entirely by their 
own earnings, is showing itself as an undiluted evil. No doubt the 
vast majority of women workers only enter the world of industry 
because their husbands or parents are unable to support them. But 
the very fact of their entering the already crowded labour market, 
and offering their services at lower rates than men, inevitably tends 
to depreciate the value of men’s labour, and so to decrease their 
power to maintain their womenfolk. We are at present, in fact, 
working in a vicious circle in this matter, and the only hope of 
improvement lies in the State taking action, reducing married 
women’s labour, and insisting as far as possible that men and women 
should be paid at the same, or much more nearly the same, rate for 
the same work. 

The remedies above suggested, namely, the reduction of hours 
of work, the abolition of overtime, the abolition of child labour, 
compulsory attendance of young people at training schools, and the 
restriction of the employment of women, would be sufficient to 
absorb all the present unemployed labour without increasing the 
existing volume of industry. But obviously one of the simplest 
ways to remedy a shortage of employment is to make more work. 
This is the point of view from which the unemployment problem is 
as a matter of fact most frequently considered. Such measures as 
afforestation, land settlement, reclamation of foreshores, road and 
canal-making, can be made valuable contributors to the permanent 
industry of the country, though by far the most important measure 
would be a vigorous reform of the land system, such as would 
enable a speedy development of the system of small holdings. The 
Agricultural Holdings Act of last year has brought the question 
into the area of practical experiment, and upon the successful work- 
ing of that Act there hangs the fate of rural regeneration in Eng- 
land. The possibilities are enormous, as may be seen by the 
success of the small-holding system in Denmark and France, where 
the land teems with a prosperous self-supporting peasantry. If 
our English countryside could be made to support as dense a popula- 
tion as the land of Denmark, the worst problem of unemployment 
would be solved. And the only obstacle in the way is our iniquitous 
land-system which allows a few rich men to keep thousands of acres 
of land practically idle in order that they may live in princely 
isolation amid vast parklands and game preserves. The grand 
seigneur is doubtless a picturesque enough personage, and his desire 
to get as much enjoyment out of life as benevolent circumstances 
have conspired to offer him, is perfectly natural. But judged from 
the point of view of the nation’s good, who will maintain that one 
man’s pride and pleasure should be allowed to weigh against the 
well-being of hundreds of his poorer brethren? As a matter of fact 
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no one at the present day attempts to defend the system which 
allows such anomalies, but the attitude of the landowning class is 
very simple, and needs no verbal defence. /’y suis, 7’y reste is 
their motto, and right or wrong they intend to maintain their privi- 
leges until compelled to relinquish them by the nation. To make 
the land of England “less a pleasure ground for the rich and more a 
treasure house for the workers” must be the aim of all who are 
anxious for the common weal. 

But let us assume that, through the adoption of some or all of 
the remedies above suggested, unemployment in times of prosperity 
is reduced toa minimum. We have still to deal with that irreducible 
minimum, which, as we have seen, is an inevitable feature of our 
present industrial system, and which is swollen in the periods of 
trade depression to three or four times its normal size. Legislation 
can do nothing to prevent the fluctuations of trade which creates 
this part of the volume of unemployment ; some surplus of labour is 
at times inevitable. How is this to be dealt with? 

It seems an elementary deduction from the ordinary moral law, 
that if the industrial system absolutely requires this permanent 
reserve of unemployed labour, the system should be held 
responsible for its maintenance. _If an industry is so organised that 
it requires its workers for fifty weeks each year, and turns them idle 
for the other two, it should be made to provide for their due 
maintenance during that two weeks’ enforced idleness. It should 
either pay them a “retaining wage” during that time, or so adjust 
their ordinary rate of wages as to enable them to put by the 
necessary sum for themselves. The former course is obviously 
inexpedient, since among other considerations the payment of 
“retaining wages” during the times of slackness would necessitate a 
dead loss on capital just when it is least able to bear it. 

The problem, of course, is far from simple. There are no 
practical] means of ensuring that employers shall pay the increased 
wages, even in the case of skilled union workers, for whom standard 
rates of pay are already fixed. Moreover, it is obviously inexpedient, 
in view of international competition, to saddle capital at one stroke 
with the whole burden of providing for this reserve. The most 
practical solution seems to be some modification of the German 
workmen’s insurance system. That system is compulsory upon 
employers and workpeople alike; each class has to contribute 
according to fixed scales and the State also contributes its 
quota, besides sustaining the cost of administration. Mr. Lloyd 
George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has openly expressed his 
opinion of the value of the system, and it seems fairly certain that 
it is the intention of the present Government to inaugurate a some- 
what similar scheme to meet the case of unemployment in England. 
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In that case the existing Trade Unions and Friendly Societies 
afford an excellent machinery for the purpose ready to hand, and 
highly experienced in the very kind of work required. They are 
better able than any Government official would be to satisfy them- 
selves that a man is genuinely out of work for no fault of his own, 
and the danger of malingering and consequent waste of funds is 
therefore practically nil. If the State, therefore, were to subsidise 
the unemployment and invalidity funds of the Trades Unions and 
Friendly Societies, by contributing a sum bearing a fixed proportion 
to the contributions of the members, and if it levied a tax on every 
employer of labour according to the amount of labour he had em- 
ployed in the year, a very considerable step would have been taken 
towards a solution of the most difficult problem of modern states- 
manship. 

Surely none of the remedies here suggested is beyond the 
powers of earnest statesmanship to apply. Any one of them would 
go some way towards reducing the crying evil of unemployment. 
Yet year follows year, and the only result is much talk about it and 
about, and a temporary Treasury dole to tide over the distress of 
the winter months. Temporary doles are useless to remove the 
permanent causes of the disease. What is wanted is a fearless 
acceptance by the State of its responsibility for seeing that there is 
enough work in the country for all its workers, and that at wages 
sufficient to maintain them in reasonable comfort and efficiency, and 
to enable them to provide against the inevitable periods when, for 
no fault of their own, they are unable to work. This is to accept the 
principle of the “right to work” without involving the State in the 
difficult position of universal provider of work. It avoids, indeed, 
the direct frontal attack of the Socialist solution; but in the con- 
quest of a hard problem of social politics, as in the taking of a 
military stronghold, the frontal attack is perhaps not always the 
most successful. 


GEO. W. BAILEY. 
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WOMAN AND THE STATE. 


THE term “woman” is here used in the generic sense. That infor- 
mation is almost conveyed in the title; and the only reasons for 
announcing what is, or should be, self-obvious, are the use of the 
singular number and the neglect of the word “lady.” The subject 
for consideration, therefore, is the very comprehensive one of the 
relationship between one half of adult humanity, roughly speaking 
—if we dipped into figures it would probably work out at rather 
more than half—and that modern political organism known as the 
State. The word “State,” too, it follows, must be used generically. 
Nevertheless, it will be necessary later to refer to specific forms of 
each type. 

Very often special classes of the human race are the objects 
of close and particular study, the idea being in nearly all cases to 
obtain knowledge which shall serve the joint cause of progress and 
civilization. Woman has, not infrequently throughout the ages, 
been studied through the mental microscopes of educational experts 
of various ages, and of various climes. The conditions under which 
the investigations have been carried out have not always been of 
the easiest ; nor have the results always been reliable. Moreover, 
one has to bear in mind that knowledge gained can only be describ- 
ed in terms of the mental state of the person by whom it is acquir- 
ed. Probably the bulk of the research upon the subject has 
hitherto been conducted by the masculine section of humanity ; and 
possibly the results are coloured somewhat by the prejudices— 
conscious or unconscious— of the investigators and, it may be 
added, of the commentators. To a certain extent, woman has 
herself entered the domain of research in modern times. If, at 
this particular passage, we think only of the civilised world, taking 
it to mean the great powers of Europe, the United States of Amer- 
ica, and a few other countries, we must admit she has annexed a 
considerable portion of that domain. It may be that her results 
are coloured by her prejudices. 

Strictly regarded, the State is a modern production, but it will 
be more convenient if the meaning is stretched a little so as to 
include the earliest experiments in the art of government. It will 
then be permissible to deal with the position of woman in the most 
primitive communities, as well as with her standing in the compli- 
cated and highly organised body politic of to-day. 
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The subject of the relationship of woman to the State is 
receiving much attention at this moment in the United Kingdom, 
and in some of the other highly developed countries of the globe. 
A militant agitation has been the means of advertising it extensive- 
ly in this country. Hence, many folk who took practically no in- 
terest in the question before this zealous propaganda began, have 
ranged or are ranging themselves now either among the disciples or 
opponents of the movement. The desired object of drawing pub- 
lic attention to the claims of women has thus been achieved; 
whether the equally important end of gaining useful converts is 
being approached is not so easily ascertainable. The agitation re- 
ferred to has a purely political mission, as we know, and that is to 
secure votes for women ; though no secret is made of the fact—and 
it would be easy to arrive at it by inference in any case—that the 
votes, when obtained, are to be used to bring about amendments 
to the existing laws in other respects. Yet it would be unfair to 
say this movement is solely aimed at getting political power. It 
is rather a struggle for equality of status. 

The movement may prove comparatively evanescent, in which 
case it will be classed with the numerous temporary and trifling 
political irruptions which are so frequently observed in history, and 
the only peculiarity that would entitle it to be more fully recorded 
than any of those would be the imposing fact that it is an agitation 
conducted by women. Women have figured much in the world’s 
history, but not commonly in physical combats. Their appearance 
in the fighting line synchronises with a period when attempts are 
being made all over the world to persuade the human race to 
abandon the appeal to force in favour of the appeal to common- 
sense and reason. To many this consideration carries the con- 
viction that the movement is controverted by its very methods. 
Another reflection also suggests itself. Propaganda in which 
women have been and are engaged on behalf of women is not con- 
fined to this country; nor are physical as opposed to mental 
methods indulged in generally by its adherents. When we also 
consider that the claims of women for fuller rights are not a new 
phenomenon, but that the belief in the justice of such claims caused 
Miss Mary Wollstonecraft to write her “Vindication of the Rights 
of Women,” so far back as 1792, it really begins to look as if the 
advocacy of extended rights for women were not at any rate the 
thing of a day. While therefore, the duration of the movement 
has not been brief, it is necessary to consider whether the cause 
itself is insignificant or not. Facts are not lacking to help us to 
a conclusion. For instance, in several decades intellectual and 
famous men have been found ready to support the cause, though 
among its opponents have been men equally capable. Richard 
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Cobden remarked in 1845 that it was strange women should be able 
to confer votes upon their sons while being unable to vote them- 
selves. In 1865, John Stuart Mill, on entering Parliament, de- 
clared himself in favour of women’s suffrage; and Disraeli made 
a similar pronouncement in the following year. _In later times, the 
late Lord Salisbury and the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
favoured the movement; and Mr. A. J. Balfour, the present leader 
of the Unionist party, is said to support the “cause.” These are 
only a few, but they are an important few. Many other names 
could be cited, but may without harm be left among the democracy 
of unmentioned. It is, of course, well known that the cream of 
British intellect, to wit, the House of Commons, contains 420 gen- 
tlemen pledged to support woman’s suffrage. 

Numerous petitions have been presented to Parliament suppli- 
cating the franchise for women, with the result that usually follows 
petitions to that august body. One laid before the Commons by 
John Stuart Mill bore 1,499 signatures—less than half the number 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne electors who recently signed a similar docu- 
ment. In 1879 the number of signatories had reached 200,000, 
and in 1896, 257,000 women presented an appeal. It really is 
matter for wonder why so many people can be ready to sign and 
promote petitions to Parliament, seeing the uselessness of it. 

What has just been stated is already well known to most and 
does seem to indicate that the movement for granting political 
power to women is a growing one in the United Kingdom. But 
signs are not lacking that the movement is not only national but 
international. Moreover, in some civilised countries women already 
enjoy a greater share in ruling the destinies of the nation than do 
the women of Great Britain. The international movement received 
a great impetus from a curious incident which occurred in London 
in 1840. The peculiar institution known as slavery had not then 
been abolished ; but many enthusiastic folk were clamouring for its 
abolition, and in 1840 an Anti-Slavery Convention was held in the 
English metropolis. Duly accredited women delegates were sent 
to that Convention from the United States of America, but were 
not allowed to take part in its deliberations. That rebuff, difficult 
as it is to understand, especially as coming from an Anti-Slavery 
Convention, considerably assisted the cause of the emancipation of 
women, for an international movement was initiated by the National 
American Women’s Suffrage Association, and at a conference at 
Washington, D.C., in February, 1902, six women’s national suffrage 
associations were represented—Great Britain, the United States, 
Canada, Norway, Germany, and Sweden, while delegates were also 
present from Australia, Chili and Russia, where no national asso- 
ciations then existed. A further conference was held at Berlin 
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in 1904, when the International Women’s Suffrage Alliance was 
established. Seven countries were there represented; and, at a 
subsequent conference in Copenhagen, delegates attended from 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, Russia, and Sweden. Many other 
women were also present representing councils of women of differ- 
ent nations—the National Council of Frenchwomen, the Finnish 
Women’s Association, and the Georgian Women’s League of Equal 
Rights among them. Alexander Gripenberg represented the 
newly enfranchised women of Finland. The Czar was the 
first European monarch to recognise the claims of his women 
subjects in this way. In 1884 the Isle of Man enfranchised women, 
in 1893 New Zealand women used their votes for the first time, old 
age pensions being one of the reforms soon afterwards brought 
about ; South Australia followed suit in 1894, West Australia in 
1898, New South Wales next, and Tasmania in 1903. In 1902 
the women of the Australian Commonwealth were granted the 
right to vote for the Federal Parliament. The women of Iceland, 
Jersey, and the Pitcairn Islands enjoy equality with men, and in 
some of the States of the American Union women possess the 
franchise. 

It may be interesting to review the developments of the 
women’s suffrage agitation in this country, which began, in its 
modern phases, with the Reform Act of 1832, by which the nght 
to vote was extended from freeholders and freemen to middle-class 
householders. The introduction of the important word “male” ex- 
cluded women from participating in the franchise benefits of the 
Act, although in statutes enacted in the reigns of Henry IV, 
William IIT, and George III. the electors might have been women. 
I believe, indeed, that women actually exercised such rights in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Mr. Chisholm Anstey pointed out that women 
had ancient legal rights to the franchise, and a Committee at Man- 
chester, supported by the London, Bristol, and Birmingham Soci- 
eties, tested the law. The name of Mrs. Lily Maxwell, a small 
shopkeeper in Manchester, was accidentally placed on the register, 
and she polled for John Bright on the following day. In Man- 
chester 5,347, and in Salford about 1,500 women sent in their names 
as voters, but were rejected by most of the revising barristers. An 
appeal was made against one of these decisions, and in the Court 
of Common Pleas, on November 7th and 10th, 1867, Lord Chief 
Justice Bovill admitted that, in a few instances, women had been 
parties to the return of Members of Parliament, but the non-user 
of the right for so long a period raised a strong presumption against 
its having legally existed. The first Parliament that met after 
the passing of the Reform Act of 1832, introduced the word 
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“male” into enfranchising clauses of the Municipal Corporations 
Act of 1835, but, as is well known, some women have since had all 
local franchises extended to them. In this connection Scotch and 
Irish women, married and unmarried, have a decided advantage 
over their English and Welsh sisters, inasmuch as they can, in 
local elections, vote on precisely the same terms as men, whereas 
in England and Wales, women do not possess the owner, lodger 
and service franchise and married women may not vote for County 
or Bcrough Councils unless they live in the administrative county 
of London. The subject of granting the Parliamentary vote to 
women has, of course, frequently come before the House of Com- 
mons; and in 1904 Sir Charles McLaren carried a women’s 
suffrage resolution by a majority of 114. It was in the first session 
of the present Parliament, upon Mr. Keir Hardie’s resolution, which 
was talked out, that a disturbance occurred in the gallery. The 
House of Lords is practically untroubled by this question— 
although it has been urged that ladies who are peeresses in their 
own right should be entitled to sit in that Chamber—and I heard 
Mrs. Baines tell a body of engineers in Newcastle that if a Women’s 
Suffrage Bill should chance to be rejected by the Lords, the women 
would not take it “lying down,” as men did when their favourite 
schemes were thrown out or emasculated by that House, but would 
give the titled legislators no peace as long as they remained 
obdurate. And I believe she spoke truly. There is apparently 
no express legal prohibition of the choice of women M.P.’s or the 
appointment of women judges, or the service of women jurors. In 
the United States, it may be mentioned, women are eligible to 
serve as postmistresses, attorneys-at-law of the Supreme Court, 
Captains of Steamboats and United States marshals. In 1891 the 
National Conference of Conservative Associations passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of women’s suffrage by an overwhelming majority. 
The Women’s Liberal Federation, which has branches in nearly 
every constituency of the United Kingdom, has also made women’s 
suffrage a plank in its platform; and the official organiser is sent 
only to assist those candidates who will support women’s suffrage 
in the House of Commons, although the separate Associations, so 
far as their own constituencies are concerned, act as they think 
best in the matter. The new M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne is 
pledged to support women’s suffrage, and both his opponents were 
also in favour of it. Such is, I believe, a fair, though brief, survey 
of the course of the movement for securing Parliamentary votes 
for women in Great Britain and Ireland. 

The suffrage movement is, however, merely one aspect of the 
subject we are considering. To adequately discuss the relationship 
of woman to the State it is necessary to penetrate further into 
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history—possibly further than actual history can go—for the mod- 
ern State is only the latest form which experiments in regulating 
the conduct of human beings towards each other and towards the 
mass have taken. _It is, too, useful to refer to the past as a guide 
to the future. If we look at only the most recent development of 
an institution, our conceptions of its purpose and usefulness are 
apt to be incomplete and probably erroneous. The system of society 
which, as is generally admitted, was immediately antecedent to the 
modern state was that known as the patriarchal type. Indeed, it 
was at one time believed that the patriarchal household was the 
earliest definite social institution evolved by humanity. The second 
half of the nineteenth century saw the practical demolition of this 
belief ; and the hypothesis now generally favoured is that totemism 
was the immediate predecessor of the patriarchal or tribal system. 
A few examples of this extremely early form of human society, are 
even yet extant ; and investigations among contemporary totemistic 
peoples have placed the hypothesis referred to on a substantial 
basis of fact. 

A reference to the customs observed by peoples living under 
the various types of society indicated is useful in throwing a power- 
ful light on the subject we are discussing. The present position 
of woman in relation to the state is the natural consequence, gradu- 
ally developed throughout vast periods of time, of her position in 
relation to the totemistic group and the patriarchal household. 
Classification is always arbitrary, though none the less useful on 
that account, when applied to any department of nature. Hence, 
totemism did not suddenly cease and give place to patriarchalism, 
nor did the latter vanish in a moment to produce the modern state. 
The change must have been so slow as to be imperceptible, nor did 
it proceed universally at the same rate; otherwise the whole world 
to-day would only present one of these three types, whereas exam- 
ples of all exist in different quarters of the earth. Nevertheless, 
the change has occurred in some cases, and is proceeding in others. 
We shall find the position and treatment of the women to be an 
outstanding feature in each of the systems. 

In the totemistic system the conditions of existence are most 
rudimentary. The word totem, we are told, is particularly applied 
to a group of persons, distinguished by the sign of some natural 
object, who must not intermarry with one another, but are obliged 
to marry into other totems specially arranged for them. In the 
case of a man, he marries all the women of the specified totem in 
his own generation; and in the case of a woman, she marries all 
the men of the totem into which she is wedded who are of her own 
generation. Obviously, there are some advantages attached to this 
system which would commend themselves to a section of the com- 
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munity in our own day. For instance, the sexes are perfectly 
equal socially, and there are no bachelors or spinsters. In fact, as 
the Rev. Lorimer Fison remarks: marriage is a natural state into 
which both parties are born. The system of relationship, too, is 
decidedly simple. As all the women of a man’s marriage totem in 
his generation are his wives, all their children are his children, all 
the members of his totem in the same generation are his brothers 
and sisters, and all the members of his mother’s totem are his par- 
ents, it follows that the only relationships recognised are those of 
parent, child, brother and sister. As voting by ballot was unknown 
in those days, the question of the franchise did not arise. The 
division of labour between the sexes was probably about the same 
as itis to-day. The men no doubt did most of the hunting—I have 
carefully refrained from making the statement too comprehensive— 
and the women looked after the home and children. Probably 
there was very little of the former. 

The patriarchal stage of society is distinguished by a striking 
alteration in the position of woman in relation to the community. 
The essential feature of patriarchalism is the fact that kinship de- 
pends upon descent from the same male ancestor; and involved in 
it is the institution of permanent marriage. This institution, in 
its earlier stages, practically abolished the equality of man and 
woman that had previously existed ; for it seems to be established 
that a one-sided polygamy prevails at least in the initial period of 
a patriarchal system. One man has many wives; and the only 
advantage of the practice from the female point of view is that it 
provides against a superfluity of unmarried women. Many ladies 
will, however, probably consider the word “advantage” misapplied 
in this connection. The advent of patriarchalism involves other 
burdens on women, for in such a system the father is lord of his 
household almost absolutely, and, as his household includes his 
wives, they are to all intents and purposes his slaves. Unfortun- 
ately, we cannot attribute the introduction of permanent marriage 
to any improvement in human morals. As Mr. Edward Jenks 
states, “the facts point to a much less exalted origin, viz., the desire 
of the man to secure for himself exclusively the labour of the woman 
and her offspring.” Woman is not a free agent in marriage at all 
under a patriarchal system. Indeed, wives are either bought or 
captured. We have still, in our modern ceremonials, curious sur- 
vivals of this old custom. The “best man” is said to be the modern 
representative of the boon companions of the groom, who assisted 
him to carry away his bride, while the bridesmaids typify the 
defenders of the luckless wife, and the honeymoon represents the 
flight from the lady’s relatives. Nowadays the lady herself gets 
the “bride price,” which, in cases of marriage by purchase, used to 
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be paid to the relatives of the bride. One can easily understand 
what Mr. Jenks tells us, that “the father of a round dozen of strong 
and well-favoured daughters is a rich man” in such a society system. 
We need not be surprised to learn, either, that our word family is 
believed to be derived from an old Italian word, “famel,” meaning 
“slave.” Moreover, as patriarchism marks the transition from a 
state of existence when human beings got their subsistence by 
hunting to one where pastoral and, afterwards, rudimentary agri- 
cultural methods were gradually adopted, it can be well understood 
that men would be able, with increasing facility, to use their women 
as workers beyond the sphere of the so-called “home.” The idea 
of property in wives and children probably preceded, or at least 
accompanied, the idea of property in purely material things. 

Hard upon patriarchal society follows the political society of 
modern times, its first appearance being in the form of feudalism. 
At any rate, such is European experience. The advent of feudal- 
ism, generally speaking, seems to have been followed or accompan- 
ied by the practice of monogamy, as opposed to polygamy. For 
this, the spread of Christianity was no doubt largely responsible. 
But it must not be forgotten that villeinage and serfdom, which 
amounted to slavery, were prevalent all over Europe in the Middle 
Ages. The masses of the people—men as well as women—were 
in servitude; and there seems to have been no great inequality 
between men and women. The practices of chivalry, indeed, imply 
a respect for women that has not since been surpassed ; and, even 
before the feudal era had well set in, women were by some races 
held in high esteem and certainly treated as beings of equal status 
and importance. The Saxons, we are told, in times of crisis, con- 
sulted their women. The Norsemen took their women with them 
on their expeditions, with their families, and carefully safeguarded 
their welfare. To the credit of the Roman Catholic Church, it 
should be remembered that its clergy had a large influence in ex- 
tending the practice of manumission, the holding of human beings 
in bondage being rightly regarded as contrary to the tenets of 
Christianity, although as Hallam observes, the poverty of the slaves 
was not less tolerable on the whole than that of the modern 
peasantry in most countries of Europe in his day. 

The position both of man and woman, in relation to the State, 
has since gradually but steadily improved in almost all countries, 
but the progress made by the two sexes would appear not to have 
been uniform. There is one important feature about the relation 
between the State and the human units who compose it, which 
should not be overlooked. The modern State looks to the indivi- 
dual for compliance with its laws, and holds him responsible in the 
event of evasion or breach; but in patriarchal society the head of 
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the family is the responsible person, his wives and children being 
looked upon as his property. Sir Henry Maine points out that all 
the members of the family group, except the wife, have emancipated 
themselves from the absolute control of the head of the family. 
Nevertheless, much progress has been made by women. In this 
country, the fact can be more readily appreciated. 

At one time, married women could hold no property; but that 
inequality was remedied, at least in part, by the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1882, though I believe even now women cannot 
inherit freehold property under an intestacy, except in default of 
male heirs. On the death of a married woman, intestate, the kus- 
band succeeds to the whole personal property, and takes a life 
interest in the whole of the freehold land. On the death of a 
married man, however, his widow only gets one-third of her Fus- 
band’s personal property if there are children. If the widow te 
childless, she takes one-half the personal property, the other half 
going to the husband’s next-of-kin. Widows’ rights were, how- 
ever, somewhat increased by an Intestates’ Act passed in the 
nineties. A husband cannot now imprison his wife, although the 
latter is bound to follow him wherever he goes should he so desire. 
Should a wife lend money to her husband for the purpose of his 
trade or business, and he should become insolvent, she cannot re- 
cover anything until the claims of the other creditors have been 
satisfied. Yet, if a wife receives a loan from her husband under 
similar circumstances, he has the same rights as other creditors. A 
husband can obtain a divorce on the ground of his wife’s adultery ; 
but a wife must prove cruelty, as well as adultery, on her husband’s 
part in order to obtain a divorce. In regard to the control of 
children, the husband has much greater rights than the wife. The 
profession of medicine is now open to women, the first woman 
having been placed on the medical register in 1859 by virtue of a 
foreign degree, but a considerable period elapsed before the pro- 
fession was freely open to women. In 1877 the British Medical 
Association declared women to be ineligible as members. That 
resolution was rescinded in 1892 by 600 votes to four. The cpen- 
ing of Queen’s College in 1848 was the first attempt to provide 
university education for women in England, but in 1878 London 
University opened all its degrees to women, and since then all 
newly founded universities have admitted women to perfect equality 
in degrees. 

It is commonly laid down as an axiom that woman’s sphere is 
the home. If Florence Nightingale had stayed at home the world 
would have been the poorer. If the 800,000 women teachers and 
29,000 nurses stayed at home, a peculiar situation might arise, 
despite the fact that they form but a small fraction of the total 
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number of women workers. There are said to be about 96,000 
women trade unionists in the cotton trade in this country, although 
their average wage is estimated by Miss Collett, of the Board of 
Trade, at only 14s. a week. Mr. Keir Hardie estimates there are 
5,500,000 women engaged in outside employment, only about cne- 
third of whom are in domestic service, where the number is practic- 
ally stationary. In Lancashire 62 per cent, in Manchester and 
Birmingham 63 er cent¢., and in Stockport and Dundee, the greater 
number of women, go out to work. Mr. D. J. Shackleton, M.-P, 
depends mainly for his election and other expenses on the subscrip- 
tions of women trade unionists The Lancashire women ran Mr. 
T. Smith as a candidate for Wigan, and in the result he was second 
of three candidates with 2,205 votes, as against 3,573 for the Con- 
servative candidate. There are over 14,000 members of the 
Women’s Co-operative Guilds in 246 branches. 


Many men of culture of present and past times have, however, 
brought, and are bringing, their intellectual forces to bear against 
any improvement in the status or power of women. Said Rousseau: 
“To women, reputation is no less indispensable than chastity. . . . 
What is thought of her is as important to her as what she really is. 
It follows hence that the system of women’s education should in 
this respect be directly contrary to that of ours. Opinion is the 
grave of virtue among men, but it is a throne among women.” 
Milton is said to have tyrannised over his daughters, and they to 
have deceived and cheated him. Dr. Johnson did not even like the 
idea of women engaging in painting or literature. Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward is opposed to the extension of the parliamentary franchise to 
women. One learned writer in 1790 explained that people unfit for 
the county franchise were “people who lie under natural incapaci- 
ties, and therefore cannot exercise a sound discretion, or who are 
so much under the influence of others that they cannot have a will 
of their own in the choice of candidates. Of the former description 
are women, infants, idiots, and lunatics.” The present Prime 
Minister is believed to be personally opposed to women’s suffrage, 
and the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone was known to be antagonistic to 
it. I believe the I.L.P. is the only party who allow women to 
exercise a choice in the selection of candidates. 


It has been said that the civilisation of races where women are 
degraded is stagnant, whereas that of races where the position of 
women is being steadily bettered is progressive. If the statement 
be literally true, it is not so easy to draw the inference which is 
apparently meant to be drawn—that stagnant civilisation is caused 
by the treatment meted out to women. “The unchanging East” 
is a phrase well known to all of us. Generally, it may be said the 
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stage of civilisation which has been reached in eastern countries is 
of the patriarchal type. There polygamy is recognised, and the 
liberty of women is considerably restricted. In what we are pleased 
to designate the progressive west, woman has released herself, or 
has been released, from many of the shackles which bind her sisters 
in the Orient. At the present period of human evolution, the races 
of the Occident are dominant over those of the Orient. It is true 
this was not always so. In the middle ages the Turks were a first 
class European Power, their status as such being definitely estab- 
lished by their capture of Constantinople in 1453. But I am not 
aware that the Turks, when they were a considerable force in 
Europe, were any more considerate towards their women than they 
are now in their fallen state. 


Many authorities, however, agree that in or about the fifteenth 
century a powerful movement began, a struggle for liberty on the 
part of the people, who had hitherto had no share in the govern- 
ment of their countries. The fall of the eastern empire, and the 
spread of Greek culture and literature which followed, culminated 
in the Renaissance which, as Lodge observes, embodied in its 
essence the assertion of the rights of the individual against the 
medizval chains which had bound him down. The growth of 
freedom in thought and action inevitably followed. These con- 
siderations do lead to the conclusion that the movement among 
women to-day is only a portion of that greater movement which 
has not yet entirely achieved its aims. 


Our attention has of late been mainly concentrated on the 
series of events in connection with the women’s movement in our 
own country, and much criticism has been indulged in relative to 
the militant tactics forming a most recent phase of the subject. 
Yet it can scarcely be denied that precedents for such action are 
not lacking. In previous political movements disturbances and even 
riots have occurred. The Chartist agitations and the breaking 
down of Hyde Park railings by men contributed to their obtaining 
political rights. Indeed, it is a reflection that must cause a feeling 
of regret in the minds of many how well-nigh impossible it is in this 
country to secure reforms by a process of pure argument. In this, 
the 20th century, we are almost compelled to believe, in the light of 
every-day experience, that they who shout or threaten the most 
secure the most concessions. The majority of us wish it were 
otherwise ; but, seeing that clamour is a useful weapon in the battle 
for political rights, one can scarcely blame women for utilising it in 
their campaign. Contemporary opinion on disturbances of this 
nature is almost always condemnatory ; but when they have passed 
into history it nearly as often comes about that condemnation is 
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converted into adulation. Frequently the works of a genius are not 
recognised while the genius lives ; but they are much admired after 
his death. Has it not been said:— 

“Seven wealthy cities contend for Homer, dead, 

Through which the living Homer begged his bread?” 


The implication herein contained is susceptible of a very wide 
application. 

We long for the day when the justice of a cause shall be the 
only champion it needs, and when the merits of a cause shall be 
the only trumpeter it requires. At the present period, expediency 
is unfortunately a very important factor in the politics, not only of 
this nation, but of all nations. I do not allege expediency is the 
sole condition necessary for securing concessions from the legisla- 
tive authority, but it is an important one. The supporters of a 
movement must, therefore, if they wish to achieve their object, not 
only show their cause is just, but bring such adjuncts to their edu- 
cational campaign as shall indicate unmistakably to the legislature 
it would be politic to meet their claims. The nature of such 
adjuncts must be determined by the exigencies of the moment. In 
an epoch not very remote from our own very strong measures were 
resorted to in order to strengthen what were considered to be great 
causes. 

The British Parliament is, theoretically, as Mr. Bryce has told 
us, the British nation. The British nation is a slow-moving mass ; 
it likes to digest arguments and facts well before it acts upon them. 
Slow in action, it is easily shocked. But, when the severity of a 
shock passes away, there is generally a move in the direction of 
removing its ultimate causes, in order that the ponderous ease of 
the nation may not be disturbed again very soon. Where sweet 
whispers are unheard, unpleasant clamour awakens attention. 

It is not in the sphere of politics alone that women’s position 
needs to be improved. Socially and economically, woman is at a 
disadvantage in most parts of the world. Her wages, for instance, 
are generally lower than those of a man under conditions where 
the work of man and woman is comparable. The average wage of 
women in this country is, on official authority, said to be 7s. 6d. per 
week. Many employers give work to women because the latter 
can be paid lower wages than men. In this respect, the exclusion 
of the female sex from political power re-acts disadvantageously 
upon the male sex, because, if women were enfranchised, they 
would doubtless endeavour to influence legislation so as to adjust 
the balance. 

From another aspect, too, woman is unfairly treated. The “age 
of consent” for girls in this country is now 16; yet, when a girl of 
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that age was summoned in connection with one of the suffragist 
disturbances, in London, the stipendiary magistrate said she ought 
to be in the schoolroom, as she did not know what she was doing. 
Obviously, that argument applies both ways. 

The question of free love has been discussed somewhat of 
late ; and very many people who class themselves as respectable are 
quite shocked at the mere suggestion. Are they not intelligent 
enough to recognise that a form of free love, which is far more 
pollutive of the moral character of the nation than any system pro- 
pounded by a few Socialists, already exists? In the present system 
only the male sex may practise free love; it is barred to women. 
A man may have as many mistresses as he pleases; a woman may 
have only one lover, and, unless she be legally married to him, she 
is almost, perhaps absolutely, treated as a social outcast. In certain 
cases in the police courts and law courts, the defence of the male 
defendant commonly consists of an attempt to blacken the character 
of the female complainant or plaintiff. The man may be as big a 
moral blackguard as any living, but society, as at present con- 
stituted, will not place the ban on him. What it treats as a sin on 
the part of a woman, it excuses on the part of a man. Although I 
am not an advocate of free love, I am inclined to think it would be 
a fairer and more moral system than the one we are now living 
under, which would, in some respects, discredit the earliest type of 
savage community. 

The statement already referred to that woman’s sphere is the 
home, is one of the greatest arguments in favour of granting her 
full equality with man. The lessons taught in the home in time 
permeate the nation ; and wield a mighty influence on the future of 
humanity. The earliest instruction a child receives is at the hands 
of its mother, and that instruction is the most abiding. Who better 
than a woman can say what a home should be? The welfare of 
the child is now regarded as a matter of paramount importance, and 
for the supervision of that welfare woman is quite properly selected 
because she alone can perform the duty properly. In the interests 
of posterity it appears a necessity that woman should have no 
inferior place in our system of society. 

I believe the cause of women’s emancipation is steadily gaining 
in favour in this country. During the Newcastle bye-election cam- 
paign, for example, there was a marked change in the feelings of the 
inhabitants. At the beginning, the Suffragists had a rough recep- 
tion ; at the end, they were cordially received almost wherever and 
whenever they spoke. 

The movement is no longer insignificant, if it ever was. At 
this period it is not merely national ; it is international. Its scope 
is world wide. The progress of humanity is ripe for this reform. 
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Like other great movements which have affected the world for all 
time, this one has no single human unit associated with it who can 
boast that he or she was solely responsible for its origin, though 
there are many heroic figures in the forefront whose services to the 
cause will be handed down in history for the admiration of a more 
enlightened people than ourselves in ages yet to come. 

Far is it from my belief that legislative enactment can do all 
that is necessary to make the position of woman all it ought to be. 
The earliest laws were simply customs recorded in a permanent 
form. Even now, much of that system remains ; nor is there reason 
to believe that it will ever be entirely removed, if it were desirable 
to extinguish it altogether, and probably it is not desirable. In 
that organised community which constitutes the modern state, the 
great circle of universal authority includes many smaller ones com- 
prising interests, apparently trivial, but mighty when considered in 
the aggregate. There are conventions, manners, classes, or castes 
—class distinction is very potent in this country—which largely 
govern the social and moral code of a nation. They often check 
the operation of laws and substitute their own prejudices and 
interests. But there is reason to believe momentous changes are 
pending in all human societies. Oppression and injustice, although 
still with us in numerous forms, sometimes under the mask of free- 
dom, are, we hope, less secure in their tenure in human minds and 
human institutions, than they have ever been, and the time is ap- 
proaching, slowly maybe, but approaching when they shall be driven 
out and annihilated. Until that period is reached, we can proceed 
to wrest from their baneful influence many of their victims. That 
is what we are doing. Whether we will or no, it would seem pro- 
gress is evolutionary, not revolutionary. Indeed, that which appears 
at the moment revolutionary ofttimes is only a manner of evolution. 


F. W. HATTON REED. 








1908. 


THE EDUCATION OF AFRICAN 
NATIVES. 


WHETHER regarded from the material or the moral point of view, 
the development of the capabilities of the uncivilised African races 
is one of the most difficult and one of the most urgent questions 
which confront the world to-day. The wretched lot of Africa 
appeals to philanthropists ; its boundless possibilities as a contribu- 
tor to the wealth of the world, to everyone. But the mental and 
moral condition of her indigenous peoples stands in the way of 
progress. Much effort has been directed to the improvement of 
that condition, but with indifferent results. Light has come from 
many quarters, but as yet it is but a glimmer here and there in the 
darkness. Effort has been divided. South Africa and tropical 
Africa are for all practical purposes as far apart as any two por- 
tions of the known globe The British colonies on the eastern and 
the western seaboards are in touch only through Europe. Widely 
different theories as to what is possible, and as to how it should be 
done, are tested in places remote from one another, and little com- 
parison of results is made. The valuable lessons to be learned from 
what has been achieved in the United States and in the West 
Indiés are little studied by African administrators. Some effort is 
needed to bring the available experience together, to eliminate 
methods which can be shown to be faulty, and to apply those every- 
where which have proved successful. 


Part III. of a report on native education in South Africa, 
officially submitted in instalments to two successive High Commis- 
sioners by Mr E. B. Sargant, has been issued as a Parliamentary 
Paper (Cd. 4,119), and at once suggests the question why Parts I. 
and II., which were presented to Lord Milner four years ago, have 
never yet been made public. Curiosity on this point will be in- 
creased by perusal of the present publication, which, though ob- 
viously incomplete in itself, is a most illuminating contribution to 
the literature of the subject under discussion. Mr Sargant has 
brought to his task an unsurpassed knowledge of educational 
problems generally, concentration combined with breadth of view, 
enthusiasm and resourcefulness, tempered by sound judgment, and 
ever stimulated by the difficulty of the propositions he has set him- 
self to elucidate. 
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The fragment—for as such it must be regarded—which has 
been published, deals with education in the native territories of 
South Africa directly under Imperial control, and especially in 
Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Protectorate. But its scope and 
application are far wider than the implied limits might lead us to 
expect. Though Mr. Sargant warns his readers that even principles 
which he classes as of general application should be carefully con- 
sidered with reference to the special circumstances before being put 
into practice in any particular case, and that conclusions arrived at 
with regard to purely native territories must not always be pre- 
sumed to apply to the problems of native education in the self- 
governing colonies ; yet it is safe to say that no one concerned with 
the great work of uplifting the Bantu population of South Africa, 
with the advancement of civilization in any part of the dark con- 
tinent or indeed with the progress of backward races anywhere, 
can read this paper without the greatest advantage It is there- 
fore hard to imagine why Mr. Sargant’s report should not be made 
accessible in its entirety to the many classes to whom it would 
appeal—to our own colonial officials, to all governments who share 
the weight of the white man’s burden, to those interested in negro 
problems on both sides of the Atlantic, to missionary societies and 
their emissaries, to educated African natives, and to the world at 
large. 
It would be impossibie, within reasonable space, to touch upon 
more than a few of the most striking of Mr. Sargant’s reflections. 
Enlightened native opinion in South Africa is divided as to the 
proper type and aim of native education. There may be said to be 
two parties, both desirous of progress, but differing as to its direc- 
tion One takes its stand upon the principle that there should be 
but a single goal for races forced to live in juxtaposition as mem- 
bers of a corporate whole, and concludes that, therefore, instruction 
for all should be the same. The other—the more thoughtful, per- 
haps, but the more mistaken, and the less understood—the party 
whose opinions find their extreme expression in what is known as 
the Ethiopian movement, is conscious of the undeniable fact that 
the European system has so far failed to make the best of the 
native, and would substitute a method founded on such intellectual 
development as the Bantus have achieved for themselves, thus hop- 
ing to secure some genuine progress in character and civilization, 
though not necessarily in the direction of European standards. Mr. 
Sargant lays bare the truths that lie at the roots of these opposed 
conclusions, and on them founds a compromise. “ Any independent 
development, if steadily pursued, would almost necessarily, at some 
future time, bring the two great divisions of the South African 
population into open conflict.” For this, if for no other reason, the 
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goal for both should be the same But it does not follow that in 
the preliminary and intermediate stages both should adopt the same 
line of approach. The European system, narrowed so as to fit 
European conditions, has failed—or partially failed—because, so 
narrowed, it is unadapted to native circumstances—owing, in fact 
to demonstrable and remediable misapplication. Intellectual pro- 
gress must be rooted in experience, and a curriculum which is ad- 
mirably adapted to draw the essential element of mental nutrition 
from the experience of a European child, is necessarily sterile when 
applied to natives whose experience is for the most part of a totally 
different kind. The methods, therefore, recommended by the 
second party should be so employed as to lead to the result desired 
by the first. 

It is interesting to observe that the views of Europeans on this 
subject have diverged on lines very similar to those pursued by 
these native schools of thought. A writer so intimately acquainted 
with South Africa as Mr Dudley Kidd appears to think that the 
Bantus might advantageously be left to evolve a civilisation of their 
own, forming a society apart like that of the Malay community at 
Cape Town. The average South African colonist, on the other 
hand, like the average Englishman everywhere, is inclined to regard 
all movement which does not tend in the direction of his own ideals 
as retrogressive. To his mind education is education as he received 
it and understands it, and if the native cannot profit by it in that 
form he had better go without. To a great extent, and for obvious 
reasons, the natives of South Africa must always remain a society 
apart ; but that fact does not go far to show that it is either desir- 
able or possible for them to create a civilisation of their own, or that 
the gulf between the white and the black races should be delibe- 
rately widened. The Malays brought their civilisation with them. 
The Bantus have never possessed one. We may hope to give the 
latter a system of education suited to their condition, but we have 
no civilisation other than our own to offer. It is most improbable 
that at present they could make any sustained advance without our 
help. Their independent aspirations, if given free play, would 
almost inevitably set them at everlasting variance with the white 
races with whom it is their destiny to dwell, and with one another, 
and would scarcely less certainly lead them back into the intel- 
lectual and moral void from which they are only now beginning to 
emerge. 

It might be supposed that the principles which underlie the 
teachings of such accepted masters as Froebel and Otto Salomon 
were by this time sufficiently understood to make the gross viola- 
tion of their spirit by educationists impossible; yet that 
kind of misdirected educational effort which may be aptly 
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compared to the attempt to graft a fig upon a thistle, 
could hardly be better illustrated than in the _ selection 
of the following lines for recitation by children bred 
among the mountains of Basutoland, reared in huts of mud and 
wattle and straw, to whom none but the most primitive household 
appliances could be known, ignorant of every commonplace of civili- 
sation, and having never perhaps heard, even by a rumour, of the 
sea :— 

“We built a ship upon the stairs, 

All made of the back-bedroom chairs, 

And filled it full of sofa-pillows 

To go a-sailing on the billows.” 
“Here,” Mr. Sargant observes, “is nothing within the children’s 
experience—neither ships, billows, stairs, sofas, nor back-bed- 
rooms.” He might probably have included pillows and chairs in the 
list without imperilling his reputation for accuracy. And, of course, 
as the process of education advances, the pupil is constantly re- 
moved further—if further removal be possible—from experience. 
It is not to be wondered at if the condition described as mental 
saturation, the state in which no more knowledge can be absorbed, 
is attained at an early stage. This phenomenon is not unknown 
among European students, and Mr. Sargant convincingly argues 
that in the European and the African it is attributable to the same 
cause—the attempt to advance too far beyond the region fertilised 
by practically acquired knowledge—and that its intense manifesta- 
tion in the African is to some extent, if not altogether, due to aggra- 
vation of that cause. Without claiming that the mental equipment 
of the Bantu is equal to that of the European, he maintains that 
both equipments are of the same kind, and that comparison of the 
points at which, in existing circumstances, they become “saturated,” 
affords no reliable measure of their normal relative capacity. 

What may be regarded as the central ideas in a remarkable 
document have been dealt with. They indicate the chief causes of 
an admitted failure. The remedies are discussed with great clear- 
ness. They will be found in the use of native languages as media 
of early instruction, and their cultivation as a means of thought- 
training, in correlating every subject with African instead of 
European surroundings, in manual teachings based to begin with on 
indigenous handicrafts and on agriculture, in more heart-whole co- 
operation between the governments and the churches, in better 
considered policy towards progressive chiefs, and, when and where 
it is possible, in the partial and gradual devolution of educational 
and other administrative authority to the natives themselves. 
We have the advantage just now in another part of the Empire 

of an object-lesson in the necessity for providing a field in which 
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to employ the results of education, as well as the means of acquiring 
them. Mr. Sargant has not lost sight of this consideration. He 
shows that even on the higher planes there is work awaiting the 
cultivated Bantu, and work which, perhaps, can never be quite 
efficiently accomplished without his help, in investigating the 
sociology of his own people and so strengthening the foundation 
on which their future should be built. 

The fact is that the problem how best to develop the capacities 
of negro and negroid races, having due regard to the fields of 
usefulness which are open to them, is to a large extent unsolved. 
Without in any way deprecating the zeal or the achievements of 
missicnary effort, it may be suggested that native education 
throughout British Africa has been left too much in missionary 
hands. It has been too much the care of the churches, to the 
detriment perhaps of their more proper work, and too little the 
study of colonial governments. To the churches education other 
than religious education can never be the main objective. To 
governments the fitting of those committed to their charge for 
efficient citizenship should be the paramount duty. It cannot be 
denied that in the Afriean Crown Colonies this duty has been to 
a great extent lost sight of. The self-governing colonies of the 
South have been but slightly less remiss. In the Cape Colony, 
where the greatest effort has been made and where conditions are 
most favourable, less than 44 per cent. of the native population are 
in attendance at schools. In the other South African colonies the 
proportion is lower still. The South African governments, with 
the exception of that of the Cape, still hold back from joining in 
the establishment of the proposed inter-colonial native college at 
Lovedale, an institution most necessary for the training of native 
teachers, and therefore to giving the natives fair educational oppor- 
tunity. The cause of native education is not one which inspires 
universal zeal, largely because it has hitherto on the 
whole been disappointing in its results. The results have naturally 
been disappointing to those who are imbued with the false assump- 
tion that nothing but the lack of schooling differentiates the bar- 
barian from civilized man. Advance in civilization is mainly a 
process of heredity. It therefore appears so slow as to be little 
better than stagnation to young white nations, who instinctively 
compare it with their own material progress, which is phenomenally 
rapid. Its inevitably slow advance, however, is the chief reason 
for pressing it forward as quickly as it can be made to move. If 
the necessary effort is not made, a situation infinitely worse and 
infinitely more dangerous than that which exists in the Southern 
States of America to-day will soon confront South Africa. Educa- 
tion properly understood is but one step, though a necessary step, 
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towards civilization, and civilization is the goal of government. It 
is therefore reasonable to urge on all Governments concerned with 
backward races, that in the solution of educational problems lies 
one of the first duties they have to perform. 

South Africans sometimes resent even the discussion of what 
are called “native questions,” as if the welfare of African natives 
were a matter which concerns South Africa alone. It is well to 
remember that South Africa contains but a very small fraction of 
the King’s native African subjects, that responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the larger remainder rests on the people of this country, 
and that in the main the problem of advancing the condition of the 
African native is everywhere the same. We in England, on the 
other hand, are often inconsiderate of South African opinion where 
it differs from our own, forgetting the advantage it possesses in 
being based on closer contact with the natives. The problem should 
be approached both by South Africans and by us as a matter in 
which we have a common interest and a common duty, and in deal- 
ing with which we should be mutually helpful and mutually tolerant. 


PATRICK PERTERRAS. 














1908. 


HUNGARIAN POLICY : 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


I. 


As pourtraying the evolution of the progress of social life, we may 
distinguish two leading eras in the history of Hungary, the one 
extending from what we call the Occupation of the Fatherland by 
the Magyars, to the reverse at the hands of the Turks at Mohdacs 
in 1526, the other from that epoch to the present day. This is a 
general leading division, but, as tending most nearly to represent 
the struggles and development of the nation, it most nearly 
approximates to the course of its history. 

Historical criticism, basing its conclusions upon irrefutable 
evidence, proves that the struggles which marked the second half 
of Hungary’s thousand-year existence as a nation, which barred its 
way to progress, and generated wars @ outrance, were derived from 
the catastrophe at Mohacs. And the poet sings the same truth— 

“Our great national existence lies in the sepulchre of Mohacs.” 

The greatness of the Magyar nation, the ground-work of its 
independence, was buried with the unhappy Louis II. in the Csele 
brook. 

And when, in that bath of blood lay submerged the flower of 
Hungarian chivalry, when a death-like calm descended over the 
land, made more desolate by the rapine of the victorious Turks, in 
the saving hope that he would be a strong and unselfish pillar 
against the scourge, the bleeding country decorated the head of 
Ferdinand of Habsburg with the Crown of St. Stephen. 

That the Magyar should obtain support and protection was 
not solely in the interests of Hungary herself. It was, rather, in 
the interests of the whole of the Occident, and was a matter of 
pressing moment to the House of Habsburg itself, since the logic 
of events clearly demonstrated that, following the burial of Hun- 
gary, the Turks would proceed to dig the Habsburg grave. 

It would probably be a pertinent question whether the Hun- 
garians obtained protection from Ferdinand of Habsburg, or 
whether we have become the strong support of the Habsburg 
Dynasty. 

The question has already been decided by patent facts. We 
mention one amongst many In the days of Maria Theresa, the 
Hungarians gave their lives and shed their blood for the House of 
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Habsburg. Maria Theresa herself acknowledged that, had her true 
Magyars failed her, the countries, families, and children of that 
house would have been zx extremts. 

And what have we got in return? 

When we expected support from the Habsburg Dynasty in our 
great and recognised historic calling of defending Christianity and 
the civilised Occident against the devastating onslaughts of Islam, 
that Dynasty gave birth to a new conception totally distinct from, 
but manifestly arising out of, this necessity of guarding the gates 
of the East—that of a uniform united Empire using one common 
tongue, and obeying one policy and one administrative government. 
To this conception Hungary was the first sacrifice. 

From the conception of this idea dates the struggle of the 
Magyar nation for independence, a struggle which, by the nature of 
the case, resolved into two distinct phases, one embracing the 
foreign enemy, a danger which still threatened, and the other, those 
with whom we were now in close and intimate connection. 

Whilst other nations were able to devote their whole energies 
to the work of educating their people, and in promoting their 
economic and intellectual development, we were in the position of 
being obliged to fight to insure and maintain our national existence 
as Magyars, the independence of our State, and the preservation of 
the race. 

In the one hand the sword, with which to parry the blows 
aimed at head and heart—in the other the ploughshare, with which 
to prepare the soil of the Fatherland to receive the seeds of our 
ideals and real purpose. 

Had we been at leisure to expend our whole strength, we 
should have left deeper traces in the culture of the world and of 
the nation. Had the dynasty understood the people, it is certain 
that from the historic pages of their life many black and murderous 
ones would have been missing. . . But the dynasty never could and 
never did understand us. 

The powerful influence of evil, conscienceless counsellors, also 
stood in the way of an understanding. By means and use of 
artificial devices, and where not otherwise possible, by means of 
force, they closed and blocked up those avenues of approach to the 
true and unselfish heart of the Magyar nation. 

The dream of a united Empire was the demon continually 
exciting and angering those elements, which did not disappear even 
when there arose a prince who was disposed to raise and honour 
the nation. They were disturbed lest that which had been built 
up in the short interval of peace should, under his successors, be 
pulled down, and the chains and bonds of the agreement torn 
asunder. 
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The dissolution of Hungary gué Hungary, and its incorpora- 
tion with a united empire, the constitution of the country as a 
province was a ieading feature of Austrian polity, which Hungary 
strenuously combatted, but she never warred against the Royal 
family, the dynasty, though always for the recognition of her 
independence as a State. 

Often the nation stood upon the brink of the abyss, but it 
always managed, by means of its inherent strength, its toughness 
and common sympathies, in the presence of danger, to avert 
destruction. 


After a period of great national trial the tough and wonderful 
powers of endurance of the Magyar spirit, allied to a belief and 
trust in the providence of God, carried them to the year 1867. 
King and nation buried the hatchet and shook hands. Through 
the mediation of our wise statesman, Francis Deak, and the fair 
offices of one who was ever the guardian angel of our people—ser 
people, Queen Elizabeth, an agreement was at length evolved. The 
great majority of the nation could, with justice, hail this Kzegyezés, 
this compromise, as the long sought base upon which the Magyar 
State could be built up anew and perfected, an agreement by means 
of which the development of the nation could proceed apace, and 
the free current of progress, long retarded under unfavourable con- 
ditions, resume its normal course. 

But the promise of a golden dawn remained a promise. 
Optimists, we deceived ourselves, not, be it said, completely, but in 
Many, many particulars. 


In the first place, the nation must cope with and overcome the 
enemies of that policy which would introduce as bases, factors with- 
out which no national state can be built nor consolidated in the 
strength of unity. 

Of these the greatest is that of the national language. 

The Magyar language is the official language of the Hungarian 
State, and the language of the Hungarian people. Both the State 
and the people are instinct with the desire for life, and as long as 
this obtains the language can never die. Its supremacy was dis- 
puted, and till 1848 successfully disputed by the Latin, as history 
may witness. 

Our national life was fused with Christianity. Our adminis- 
tration of justice, our science, most of our higher schools were in 
the hands of a priesthood in sympathy with national ideals. Our 
principal magnates, as well as the priesthood, held the opinion then 
general throughout Europe, that Latin was the language of learned 
men. With us it became practically the national tongue. Our 
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great chiefs and middle nobility were celebrated far and wide for 
their Ciceronian Latin. 

But with the constitution of a new Hungary the national 
speech was bound to occupy its rightful place as the language of 
the State. It could do no other than usurp the functions of all 
other tongues in the administration of justice, and in that of 
scholastic institutions. And in inherent beauty it was worthy of 
its task. That beauty and its melody have formed the grateful 
theme of poet and philologist alike. It is celebrated by these 
means in general literature, and by these means its natural advan- 
tages have been developed. Its sweetness and beauty have been 
praised by no less a profound judge than Mezzofanti, the polyglot 
Cardinal, whilst another philologist has it that the “melodious 
Magyar language reaches the sublimity of the classical tongues.” 

But this bringing into the foreground of those factors which 
make for the consolidation of the State, of which the chief is the 
question of language—since the poet writes, “In the tongue lives 
the nation ”—created in recent times the question of nationality 
which is not so much, if at all, a pure matter of language, as a 
question of national unity. 

The embodiment in reality of the thought of national unity has 
not hitherto hindered the nationalities in their legitimate develop- 
ment, nor in the use of their languages respectively, nor will it do 
so in future. The Magyar nation has not interfered with their 
personal affairs nor with their customs. 

One thing only is to be desired—that the youth of these 
nationalities shall learn the language of that nation, that soil, that 
Fatherland, whose bread they eat, and that they may learn to feel 
with the nation, since it is also true that a nation lives not only in 
its language, but in the unity of the whole. 

In this matter the State itself is of assistance to the peoples of 
foreign speech. And this assistance seeks to convince, not to 
conquer, the mind of every citizen of the Fatherland ; to convince 
it that this feeling and this language it must look upon as a treasure 
and a factor for its own good. 

The Magyar sun must shine uniformly, and must shed its light 
upon the devotees of every tongue. Magyar civilisation, as a 
distinctive quality, does not, nor does it seek to, break into the right 
of anybody whatsoever; it desires simply that the beneficent 
radiance of the feeling it represents shall permeate into all parts 
where its necessity must be felt. 

This phenomenon requires no apology. The conditions of such 
a life to a people having a past and trusting in a future, belong to 
the most elementary rights of nations. The over-emphasised rights 
of man do not form the mainsprings of that unrest from which 
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emanate the recent attacks against the Magyar. These flow in 
carefully-prepared channels, and the fashioning of the beds is not 
contrived without expense. In a word, they are paid for. They 
spring from political sources—the phantasmagorie of nationality. 


Whilst we must face this nationality question, chiefly by reason 
of. foreign and neighbouring agitation, our struggle with Austria, 
as we have learnt from the history of the past forty years, is still 
in the forefront, and still unsettled. Indeed, this question of the 
nationalities is a new weapon, a new form of tactics, a subject which 
has taken possession of the press of the civilised world to such an 
extent that old hopes and old hatreds are revived as new, and whilst 
in some parts of the country discord results, abroad our fair fame is 
smirched, to the end that the rights promised in terms of the com- 
promise of 1867, rights which marked the path of legal develop- 
ment, may not only be delayed, but for ever made impossible. 

I, who support the Pragmatic Sanction, and sincerely stand by 
the provisions of the Compromise, designate this striving after a 
chimera as a real danger, and an unpatriotic course of action, and 
until it cease, it seems to be obviously impossible for us to attain 
to those rights which are founded upon our laws. 

And so here we stand. The same causes which brought upon 
the nation the disaster of Mohacs will operate to prevent us from 
seeing our natural development follow that course clearly marked 
for it, but as clearly diverted into a national cu/ de sac. The 
aristocracy of the nation will, perhaps, stand the struggle a little 
longer; they who stand on the last tower of defence, concerned 
for the future of their nation. But who can answer for the length 
of time that they can hold out? 

The Austrians deceive themselves if they imagine that the 
tactics by means of which certain circles seek to engineer attacks 
against Hungary are, or are likely to be successful, or even 
expedient. 

The more the idea of a “ Gesammt Monarchy” is propagated, 
seasoned as it is with hatred of the Magyar, the more formidable 
opposition will they provoke in Hungary.  Self-protection is a 
theory—and a practice—understood and approved in all ages, by 
all lands, under all conditions, and the question for Hungary will 
assume the dimensions of a struggle for existence with all the moral 
weight which attaches to such an attitude. 

This symptom, according to the inevitable course of the law 
of action and reaction will, sooner or later, compel Austria to recog- 
nise the fact that the measure of hatred for the Magyar as it con- 
stantly increases, will be ever the measure of Hungary’s demands. 
Let the one increase, the other will keep pace with it. Much more 


’ 
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rational would it be for Austria to consider her own interest, since 
it is matter of common knowledge that the Germanium, the Pan- 
German idea, is losing strength, influence, and adherents. The 
most valuable asset of the united State ideal would be furnished by 
the spectacle of the Austrian and the Magyar, sinking minor 
differences in the major common interest, moving in the direction 
of progress, not against each other, but side by side. In such wise, 
and only so, could both States find most naturally the road to their 
economic, political and social development. 

For cannot Austria perceive that the Slav stream and the coali- 
tion of the Slav elements throughout the two halves of the 
Monarchy, is constantly growing stronger and stronger? And is it 
not patent that, if not now, at least in the future, there will be a 
common danger to be faced together? Europe knows it, why not 
Austria ? 

The statecraft of Austria would rather be for ever vindicated 
if, instead of weakening herself, as she is inevitably doing, by 
seeking to restrain the growth and legitimate ambition of Hungary, 
she were to acquiesce in the clear, logical principle that a strong, 
contented Hungary, in quiet possession of her rights, would form 
the most certain pledge for the maintenance of the integrity of the 
Monarchy, and of its high place in the Councils of Europe. 

This continual friction is in itself senseless, irritating, and of no 
service to either side; moreover, it tends to hinder economic and 
social development which, in a new century of universal competi- 
tion, under newer conditions of the struggle for existence, is a phase 
from which the bravest, in equal degree with the most foolhardy, 
community might well shrink with fear and dismay. 


II. 


That our Kings and the nation itself have striven very hard to 
maintain the principle of a correct equilibrium, as between them- 
selves and the neighbouring peoples, is evidenced by their foreign 
policy. 
Thus St. Stephen, by sending Asztriko, Bishop of Kalocs, to 
Rome to receive the crown at the hands of Pope Sylvester II, 
invested the coronation with an ecclesiastical character, and did not 
expose Hungary to the danger of becoming a fief of the German 
Emperor Otto. The Pope took Hungary under his protection, 
leaving it, however, complete independence. With regard to the 
status of Hungary, St. Stephen acted wisely, not only from a reli- 
gious, but also from a political point of view, in casting in the lot of 
the country with that of the Roman Catholic, as against that of the 
Greek Church. This step rendered it possible for the Hungarian 
princes to come into social contact with the neighbouring Western 
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peoples, to contract marriage ties with neighbouring dynasties, 
which saved the Hungarian nation from all those troubles insepar- 
able from the decadence and enfeeblement of the Orient, and the 
disintegrating effect of Islam. 

After the death of St. Stephen re-action again set in. Peter, 
flying before the revolution, was replaced in the Royal dignity by 
the Palatine, Samuel Aba. Peter first fled to the Austrian Duke 
and thence to the German King Henry III, to whom he offered 
Hungary as fief in return for assistance, thus jeopardising the 
national independence hitherto guarded with such care. In the 
course of the war which was the outcome of this—the first war of 
independence, Henry III. succeeded in replacing Peter upon the 
throne, Samuel Aba having fallen in the battle of Ménlé. In the 
year following Peter recognised the suzerainty of Henry, thus ac- 
knowledging Hungary to be a fief of the Emperor. Not so the 


‘ nation. In an effort to recover its independence it despatched 


emissaries to Endre, in Russia. He it was who, after the victory of 
Vertes, succeeded in gaining the mediation of Leo. IX. at the peace 
of Morvamezé, whose effect was to enable Hungary to renounce her 
feudal status and to become again independent. 

It cannot be gainsaid that never before, nor after, was the con- 
dition of Europe more favourable for the re-establishment of the 
Roman Empire under German hegemony, an aim for which the 
German Kings had striven since the time of Otto I. In Germany 
itself the Dukedoms fell under the immediate sphere of influence of 
the Royal power. Poland and Bohemia fell before the Imperial 
arms. The power of the Papacy had been sacrificed to the struggles 
of party. France remained inactive. Hungary, in the time of 
Peter, recognised the suzerainty of the Emperor. The struggle ot 
the Hungarian nation for independence enabled it in this dangerous 
situation, to wrest the terms embodied in the treaty of Morvamezé. 
This state of affairs in Hungary later exerted its influence upon the 
development of Poland and Bohemia. Thus Hungary became the 
representative of the principle of independence in Europe. 

Hungary was again placed in a similar position in the time of 
Salamon. This prince offered the kingdom to Henry IV., but for 
thus endeavouring to reduce Hungary to the status of a fief, was 
rebuked by Gregory VII. 

Under St. Louis the nation became rejuvenated by the tenets 
of the Christian religion, and lived its second youth. Hungary 
became the outpost of Europe against the Oriental peoples. Kal- 
man, the successor of St. Louis, completed the work of the latter 
prince by the conquest of the littoral and his coronation, in 1102, as 
King of Dalmatia. History grants him full recognition as the 
founder of Hungarian sea power, without which independent trade 
and industry, and political independence, could not well exist. 
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In the time of Geza II. we see how cleverly the Hungarian King 
maintained the principle of the balance of power by frustrating the 
aspirations of the Greeks on the one side, and setting limits to the 
expansion of the German Empire on the other. Moreover, by 
taking the side of the true Pope, Alexander III., he justified the 
opinion of the chronicler who wrote: “In a difficult time, against 
a wicked race, he strove faithfully to perform the duties of his 
princely office.” 

The Greek Emperor Manuel, noting that Frederick I had 
become engaged in a contest with the Pope, hoped that attention 
would be turned to him, and therefore sought to acquire those 
districts of the Mediterranean which aforetime had formed part of 
the Roman Empire. For this purpose, however, it was necessary 
that both Hungary and Dalmatia should become feoffs of the 
Empire of the East. The Servian Prince, Blachin (Csudomil) ran 
counter to this scheme on the advice of the Palatine Belus, by ex- 
changing the overlordship of the Greeks for that of the Hungarians. 
To avenge this slight, Manuel sent out an army, but Geza also 
hurried into Servia, and after two successful battles, compelled 
Manuel to come to terms. 

Yet when the two discontented brothers, Stephen and Louis, 
applied to Barbarossa, Geza attached the last-named to his cause 
by means of presents, and a reinforcement of six hundred bowmen, 
thus keeping aloof from the two dangerous influences within the 
Empire, as far as regarded the independence of his kingdom. The 
correctness of the Hungarian political outlook is further evidenced 
by the union of the country with Rudolf in warring against the 
Bohemian Ottokar, a circumstance which exercised the greatest 
influence upon the consummation of that great historical event, the 
destruction of Slav influence. In its stead, power fell into the hands 
of Rudolf of Habsburg, as representing a dynasty called upon to 
play a leading réle in the conduct of political affairs in modern 
times. 

We know from history that Ottokar counted upon favourable 
results by reason of the fact that the German orders began slowly 
to become estranged from the energetic Rudolf, who, for this reason 
could scarcely reckon upon the Army of the Empire. The assist- 
ance of the Hungarians, who joined Rudolf, with their army of 
40,000 men, effectually turned the scale. This force wrested vic- 
tory out of the hands of Ottokdr at the battle of Stilfrid, and 
thereby assured a powerful future to the House of Habsburg. 
Observe the state of the national feeling against the spread of Pan- 
Slavism! 

Charles Robert, as Hungarian King, was the man whose hands 
gathered up the political threads of Eastern Europe. It was he 
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who acted as arbiter of peace at the celebrated Congress of Vise- 
grad, and it was under him that Hungary slowly and steadily 
developed into a great Eastern Power. 

The relations of the Lower Danubian Provinces to Hungary 
were of the utmost importance as bearing upon the Eastern Ques- 
tion, upon the solution of which depended the position of Hungary 
as one of the European Powers. This question began to assume an 
acute form about the time that the Turks were pressing ever nearer 
and nearer to the capital of the Empire of the East, the possession 
of which was of the highest importance in the struggle for world- 
power. To stem the advance of the Turks by means of the crea- 
tion of a Lower Danubian State, recognising the suzerainty of 
Hungary ; to push the Turk as far as possible from the Hungarian 
frontiers—these obviously formed the right policy for the promotion 
of Hungarian interests, and at the same time, for the establishment 
of a protective buffer for the States of the West. This was the 
dominant thought of Louis the Great, and the motive cause of his 
warlike expeditions against Bosnia, Servia, Roumania, and Bulgaria. 

The chief instrument for this purpose appeared to be the 
establishment of religious unity, which would be the precursor of 
territorial unity. For the realisation of this project he contracted 
an alliance with John Palaeologus, Emperor of the East, whilst 
Gregory VII. was prepared to secure the adhesion of all the other 
European Powers. Apart from the Pope, however, no one seemed 
clearly to grasp the importance of the idea, and thus the whole 
undertaking against the Turks fell through. 

We deduce from our King Matyds’s Western policy, that, 
appreciating the then European position, he must have quickly seen 
that Hungary’s independence was hanging in the balance between 
the two expanding dynasties. The family policy of the House of 
Habsburg, in favour of extension, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the national Kingdom of Bohemia, under Podjebrad, formed 
the double reef from which Matyas kept the ship of state. This 
general political point of view serves to throw light upon Matyas’s 
reasons for allowing himself to be drawn into a war, first against 
Podjebrad, and afterwards against Frederick. 

Concerning Eastern politics, however, we know, to our regret, 
that neither the Angevin Princes nor Matyds, were able, by reason 
of their position in Europe, to carry out a system of national politics 
which, whilst insuring the southern boundaries of the land, would 
have saved it from the Turkish peril. Matyds’s brilliant rule not- 
withstanding, our Fatherland was continually exposed to the in- 
roads of the Turks. Against such attacks, Matyds was able to do 
comparatively little. Of the European sovereigns the Popes were 
the only ones who made any great sacrifices, and the result of this 
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inactivity on the part of the other princes was to give pause to 
Matyas as to Louis the Great in any designs they might have enter- 
tained of entering upon an aggressive war. Thus we are able to 
trace defensive wars only. 

From this short sketch we are enabled to infer that the poli- 
tical sense and feeling of Hungary were always correct. She saw 
that it was her part to counterbalance the efforts of German, Slav, 
Turk, etc., to fit herself in as a wedge, and thus to preserve the 
balance of power in Europe. This, in unison with her neighbours, 
she was always able to do. Indeed, she can do so now, not by 
means of parting from the dynasty, but by strengthening the ties of 
attachment thereto. Not a worthless paper agreement can be the 
only correct means of enabling us effectually to counter-balance the 
aims of Teuton and Slav, but the attachment springing from the 
consciousness of equal rights. 

The Hungarian would, in the light of this, prove faithless to 
his historical past, and to his political sense, if he failed to tread the 
path of co-operative action. But Austria would also have to do 
her part. 


Ill 


I cannot leave this subject without mentioning the fact that 
during the time that Count Stephen Széchényi was battling for the 
acceptance of his ideas, and trying to further the happiness of the 
Fatherland, two ideas of opposite tendency held the field, one to 
which he inclined, and the other, which emanated from our unselfish 
fighting patriots, as to the cause of our backwardness, and as to 
future action 

Thus Széchényi declared that we must seek the reason of our 
troubles and backwardness in ourselves, that is, in our Oriental 
nature, which made us incline with difficulty to continuous and 
persevering intellectual and material endeavour. He thought that 
the uplifting of the nation was assured if we but increased our rate 
of intellectual progress in the same ratio as our material instru- 
ments. Till that time, Louis Kossuth had held as the sole source 
of our troubles and backwardness, the lack of State independence, 
and the fact of our being exploited. Arguing from this, he pro- 
claimed that all activity, outside the political zone, directed towards 
the winning back of our national independence, was unavailing and 
premature, as leading to no end. 

Who does not know that, given protection against danger, free 
and independent judgment might be the most effective factor in 
insuring individual, as well as national, happiness, and is the basis 
of well-directed progress! But we must not forget what Count 
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Széchényi said—that the most beautiful intentions, and the best 
will must remain fruitless, if there be forthcoming no material 
strength to convert them into performance. It is neither possible 
nor permissible—if we do not desire to be ungrateful—to deny to 
the representatives of either idea, motives of unselfish patriotism, 
since we well know that one purpose dominated both Even 
though they chose divergent paths and different means, the main- 
spring of their action, which they followed after their best and 
noblest convictions, was in either case the same, the happiness of 
the Fatherland. 

But to-day, when the violence of the sharp struggles of that 
soul-uplifting past, is less and less acute, as the historical perspec- 
tive recedes, we are able quietly to ponder over the events that 
have since happened, and to arrive at the conviction that the con- 
ditions at present obtaining, serve more and more to justify the 
views of Széchényi. 

One thing, however, is beyond all doubt. We, Magyars, who 
have no kinship amongst the nations, who, to-day stand friendless, 
wedged in between foreign nations ; we, who, instead of supporting 
one another, tear one another’s throats, shall be able to save our 
race from extermination, and our State from final extinction only if, 
on the one hand, we modify our policy as regards the nationalities 
by giving to them that which is their just due, but, at the same 
time, inexorably suppressing those who attempt to wreck the unity 
of the Hungarian State, and detract from its dignity, and, on the 
other hand, being at peace with our King we arrange, on the broad 
basis of such good understanding with him, every question at issue 
(military, economic, political, etc.), before the introduction of man- 
hood suffrage. Till these things be duly accomplished we leave an 
open door to all our enemies, at home and abroad, who are ever 
intriguing for our ruin, and thus assist them to destroy our credit, 
both materially and morally. Hungary can develop and attain pro- 
gress on intellectual and material lines, and can arrive at complete 
State independence only if it thinks, feels, and acts, in harmony 
and unison with its crowned King. 


JOSEPH MAILATH. 











DEcEeMBER. 


THE PROBLEM OF WEALTH. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


SirR,—I have read with the liveliest interest your article, “The 
Gospel of Wealth,” which appeared in the March number of the 
Review of Reviews, for Australia. In common, no doubt, with 
thousands of others, I recognise the exceptional sense of public 
duty which has inspired this utterance, as well as your other con- 
tributions to political and economic literature, a public spirit, more- 
over, which has found expression in deeds as well as in words. 
That you who have been so pre-eminently successful in the accumu- 
lation of great wealth, nevertheless are able to impartially dissect 
the processes by which such accumulation is generally achieved, 
proves you to possess intellectual impartiality of the highest order. 
That you expose these processes publicly and insist upon the right 
of the community even to a part of such wealth, shows the posses- 
_ sion of exceptional courage and independence. You have recog- 
nised that great wealth, and the power which great wealth conveys 
upon its possessors, brings with it great responsibility, and I there- 
fore desire to express to you the admiration with which your actions 
have inspired me and many others. 

I trust, however, that these same great qualities may also lead 
you to accept and consider some respectful criticism which I venture 
to address to you concerning the arguments and conclusions con- 
veyed in your article. I feel impelled to lay my views before you 
for several reasons. One is that, though your analysis of the 
origin and growth of great private fortunes exhibits their true 
causes to a large extent, your deduction, nevertheless, neglects them 
and substitutes a minor for the major course. I venture to think 
that, having gone so near to what I regard as the true perception, 
my exposition may lead you to correct your conclusion. Should 
this be the case, I may hope that you may also adopt the view that 
these great fortunes are only a minor system of social disease, and 
that the secondary and great evils which their existence creates are 
far surpassed by those which the process of their accumulation and 
the causes thereof inflict upon the community. If this should be 
so, I may also cherish the hope that your great influence and power 
may be directed to further the efforts of these individualists who 
think it of paramount importance to so change the legislation of all 
countries that the unjust acquisition of wealth, great or small, shall 
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be prevented, while removing all obstacles to the just acquisition 
of wealth. Finally, I would also venture to say, that what appear 
to me faults of analysis have led you to form and express opinions 
which I regard as highly dangerous to the well-being of the com- 
munity, inasmuch as they are identical with those of Socialism in 
impugning the ethical basis of all property rnghts, and thus are 
calculated to mislead on a subject fraught with the greatest im- 
portance to the continuance and progress of civilisation. May I 
then ask you to follow my reasoning with the mental impartiality 
which your writings show you to possess, and to pardon the inevit- 
able criticism which, in its course, 1 am compelled to exercise. 

Permit me to begin with your analysis of the causes which 
enable great fortunes to be accumulated. This analysis is ex- 
pressed in eight examples :-— 


REAL ESTATE OR LAND. 


The first of these deals with the increase in the value of “ real 
estate.” Of this cause you say: “The community created the mil- 
lionaire’s wealth. While he slept it grew as fast as when he was 
awake.” No doubt, through inadvertance, you thus posit as to 
real estate, z.¢.,, land and the improvements on land, what is true 
only of the land alone. For if a man enhances the value of his 
real estate by employing capital in placing serviceable improve- 
ments on the land, ze, by causing buildings to be erected, mining 
shafts and galleries to be scooped out, or fences, drainage, dams, 
and other agricultural improvements to be constructed, it is he 
who adds to the value of his real estate as far as these improve- 
ments are concerned. Apart, however, from such activity of the 
owner is the enhancement in the value of the land itself, which 
enhancement takes place whether he improves or not, and which 
arises from the progress and the increasing necessities of the com- 
munity as a whole, Of this increasing land value it is certainly 
true that “while the owner slept it grew as fast as when he was 
awake.” This consideration, however, applies not only to the land 
owned by millionaires, but to all land; applies not only where the 
land is increasing in value, but even where its value is stationary or 
decreasing. It applies with equal force to the value of any land, 
for the value attaching to any plot of land (apart from improve- 
ments) at any time, is not due to anything done in the past, but is 
due entirely to the needs of the existing community, and to the 
expectation that these needs will continue and grow. For land 
has no cost of production. It exists without sacrifice or service on 
the part of any man. In your example you exhibit the fact that, a 
few generations ago, land in the centre of Manhattan Island pos- 
sessed farm value only. If you had gone some centuries further 
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back, you would have come to the time when even this land had no 
monetary value whatever. To-day every acre of it is worth mil- 
lions of dollars. The cause of these phenomena is clearly appre- 
hended by you. In the earlier period, when settlement had only 
just begun, so much land, in equally favourable situations, was 
available for the taking that no one would have paid anything for 
Manhattan land. During the second period there was still plenty 
of farm land open to all, but a city had arisen in Manhattan Island, 
where produce could be delivered more cheaply from a Manhattan 
farm, than from more distant land. Hence land on Manhattan 
Island had acquired a value equal to the capitalised value of this 
advantage. To-day, the former farm land is used or urgently 
wanted, for commercial purposes, and, as no other land is as suitable 
for such purposes, it has acquired an enormous value, a value equal 
to the capitalised ground rent which men are willing to pay for its 
use. Suppose, however, that, for any reason, the commercial im- 
portance of New York were to decline. In that case the population 
would gradually withdraw itself; the demand for land within and 
around the city of New York would fall off; the value of the land 
would decrease again, and might ultimately disappear altogether. 
These facts, well known to you, prove that the value of land at any 
time arises from the needs of the existing community for such 
land ; that no part of it is due to anything done in the past; that 
no part of it is due to any sacrifice made or service rendered by 
the owners of land as owners. 

Permit me now to go a step further. Increasing demand for 
any commodity, for any product of man’s labour, does not generally 
enhance the value of such commodity, except for a time. On the 
contrary, as a rule, and in the long run, such increasing demand 
reduces the value of commodities, ze. of real wealth. The reason 
is that enhanced demand induces increase of supply; that such 
increase of supply makes possible improved methods of production 
and transportation, thus reducing cost, and that the resulting com- 
petition, when unrestricted by monopoly, conveys part of all this 
saving in cost to the community in lower prices. Hence it is that 
though the demand for cotton, woollen, linen, and silk piece goods, 
for boots and hats, for iron and steel, and almost every other com- 
modity, is enormously greater to-day than at any previous period in 
the world’s history, their prices are lower than they were during 
the centuries when the demand for them was comparatively small. 

Why, then, does the enhanced demand for land have the 
opposite result; why does it enhance, instead of reduce, the value 
of land? Surely there is scarcely any need for me to give the 
reason in detail. It arises from the fact that land cannot be in- 
creased in area as commodities can be increased in volume. Man 
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cannot make land. It is God’s gift to man. But it is more than 
this. Manisa land animal. On the land alone can he live. From 
the land alone can man obtain the material which his hands shape 
into satisfaction for his wants. Land (inclusive, of course, of all 
that the land contains and gives access to) is the prime necessity 
for man’s existence. To have allotted this prime necessity to some, 
to the owners of land, makes the ever increasing number of land- 
less men the slaves of the landowners, unable to live except by their 
permission, and by paying them tribute. 


All the value of land is thus a monopoly value. All rent 
(apart from the interest in the value of improvements) when paid 
to private persons is tribute. The landowners, as landowners, are 
of no value to the community, render no service. The land rent 
which they receive is tribute and their wealth, so far as it consists 
of land values, is but the capitalised value of expected tribute. It 
is not real, but spurious, wealth ; based on the expectation that the 
rest of mankind will, for all time, continue to purchase from the 
owners of land permission to live on God’s earth. 


Not merely the growth of the community, therefore, as you 
posit, but this growth and the consequent increased need for and 
specialisation of land, combined with the fact that land cannot be 
made by man, and that the most serviceable land is restricted in 
area, 2.¢., the monopoly character of land, cause the ever increasing 
value of land. Neither of these causes is due to any activity of 
landowners. They are natural limitations. Neither have the 
owners made the land, nor caused it to be made. Why then should 
they own its ever increasing value; why should they receive the 
tribute which enriches them, without giving any service in return? 


Your reply to this question is, that “although in their case the 
wealth is a purely communal growth, yet in other cases wealth 
often comes largely from individual effort and ability,” which 
“develops our country’s resources.” This reply may pass as a 
justification—although I hold that there are more important and 
valid ones—for the private possession of such wealth as the owner 
has created by his effort and ability, or received in free exchange 
for such wealth, but cannot be used to justify the private possession 
of wealth created, not by the owner, but by the community as a 
whole, provided that “ wealth of purely communal growth” can be 
distinguished from such other wealth. That this can be done is 
shown by yourself in the passage last quoted, and is a matter of 
common knowledge and practice as far as land values is concerned. 
There is no valid reason why they and the rent of land, on which 
they are based, should be enjoyed by individuals. Land values are 
not created by individuals, but by the community; rent, that is 
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economic, not speculative, rent is taken from the earnings, not of 
individuals, but of the community. Hence, by eternal right they 
belong to the community, not in part, but all of them. 


This would be true if the private ownership of land values did 
no other wrong to the community than to deprive it of wealth 
belonging to it ; if it created no other evil than to confer upon some 
men inordinate wealth which they have not earned. Presently, 
however, I shall show that this condition impoverishes the whole 
people by far more than the landlords receive in rent, and inflicts 
other and far-reaching evils. Before doing so, however, I desire to 
refer to your other examples of accumulation. 


— 


MINES AND MINERALS. 


Your third example is that of a settler in Pittsburgh, who, 
recognising this as the spot on which steel could be produced more 
cheaply than anywhere else, enters into the steel-making business 
and ultimately becomes a millionaire, not by making steel, but by 
leasing and purchasing land covering iron-ore, coal and lime-stone 
mines. Of this man and his partners you say: “They did not 
produce these minerals, but saw them lying around open for sale at 
prices which are now deemed only nominal. Much of the wealth id 
of the concern came from these minerals, which were once the 
public property of the community, and were easily secured upon 
trifling royalties.” And further—“ Without more populous com- 
munities far and near no millionairedom was possible to them.” 


Permit me, even at the risk of being deemed pedantic, to point 
out a cause of possible confusion in the words employed by you. 
When you say “ they did not produce these minerals,” you surely do 
not mean to suggest that mine workers, employers and employed, 
do not produce the coal and ores which they take out of the ground. 
For these they do produce in the only way in which man can be 
said to produce anything, z.¢, by using energy to change the form 
or place of matter. What they do not produce is the mine or 
quarry, the minerals 2 sztu, to which the land leased or purchased 
by them gave them access. To make this quite clear allow me to 
use an analogy. The fisherman who catches a fish has produced 9 
that fish ; what he cannot produce is the ocean from which he took 
the fish. 


Similarly, you say, “ Much of the wealth of the concern came 
from these minerals,” when, as the context shows, you meant to say 
“much of this so-called wealth of the concern consists of the value 
of this mineral land.” For, as you know better than most men, the 
value of the great steel producing concerns of the world consists / 
only to a comparatively small extent of the value of the plants and : 
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other real wealth which they own. To a very much larger extent 
it consists of the value of the mineral land which they have ac- 
quired. The United States Steel Corporation, for instance, mainly 
points to the value of its coal and iron-ore deposits to justify its 
capitalisation of £200,000,000, and not to the value of its plants, 
numerous and extensive as they are. 


A few months ago the American press reported the sale, for 
the sum of $80,000,000, by Mr. J. J. Hill, to the United States Steel 
Corporation, of his mineral rights over a large tract of country con- 
taining deposits of iron ore. Mr. Hill had apparently never worked 
these deposits. No man’s labour had gone to create the value. 
What he sold and what the Steel Corporation bought was the 
dominion over a valuable part of God’s earth—of land. These 
mineral deposits are land ; their value is land value as much as that 
of land in the heart of New York or that of any farm land. The 
owners, as you justly say, did not create these deposits; nor did 
they create their value. The annual rental value of these deposits, 
like that of other land, is created by the efforts and the wants of 
the community as a whole, and to the community alone it can 
belong. 


In this connection you again emphasize your view that the so- 
called millions owned by the men in question arise from increase of 
population, for you say: “ Without more populous communities no 
millionairedom was possible to them.” I therefore venture to point 
out that this is only true as far as these land values are concerned. 
The rise of populous communities does not necessarily make mil- 
lionaires of the producers of iron and steel. For, in the absence of 
monopoly, the increased demand for iron and steel increases the 
number of their producers and cheapens production. Some pro- 
ducers may amass greater fortunes than others, but only on con- 
dition that they render greater services, 7.2. that they produce and 
sell iron and steel at lower prices and in larger quantities than 
others. A fortune so earned, however, is of a very different 
character from those made from or consisting of mere land values. 
For the latter fortunes represent nothing but a deduction from the 
wealth of the community. The general wealth would be as great 
or greater if no such fortunes or fortune owners existed. The 
former fortunes consist of part of the addition made by the owners 
to the general wealth. The general wealth would be smaller had 
no such fortune owners existed. 


Your fifth example, that of the man who grows into a multi- 
millionaire because he gets hold of copper and silver mines, is so 
obviously on a par with the one just examined, that it need not be 
dealt with separately. 
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RAILWAY AND OTHER FRANCHISES. 


In your second example, that of the owners of railroads, how- 
ever, you touch upon new ground. In those so far dealt with the 
wealth acquired consisted of the value of a natural monopoly can- 
ferred upon individuals. In this example, you come to a class of 
slightly differing monopolies, those created by human society by 
means of statute law. A railway consists of two totally different 
kinds of so-called wealth. On the one hand there is the road-bed, 
the rolling stock, and other tangible objects, all of which are the 
produce of labour. On the other hand, there is a privilege created 
by the legislature, the right of way over a narrow strip of land 
extending from terminal to terminal. In order that individuals 
shall obtain this right of way, the Legislature must pass a special 
statute, including a transfer to these individuals of the sovereign 
right of eminent domain. That is, the Legislature confers upon 
citizens a special privilege which cannot be equally granted to all 
other citizens. 

Every railway thus consists of two widely different kinds of 
property, z.¢., of labour products, and of a special privilege, the 
franchise. 

In spite of any imaginable increase in population there is no 
increase in the value of any of these labour products. On the con- 
trary they decline in value with every year of their existence, and 
increase of population tends to reduce their cost of reproduction. 
But increase of population does constantly add to the value of the 
right of way, of the mere legal privilege. As the community which 
can be served by any railroad increases in number, the value of this 
special privilege increases at an even greater ratio. 


Why this difference? Permit me to explain, for the sake of 
others, what you know well. — Increase in the population to be 
served must reduce the cost of transportation. For while interest 
and standing charges remain almost or quite stationary, the earn- 
ings increase by far more than the running expenses. It does not 
cost materially more to run a full than an empty train; and to run 
two trains per hour instead of one by no means doubles the cost. 
Hence, in the absence of monopoly, all the advantages which rail- 
ways derive from increase of population would be transferred to 
the community in reduced transportation charges through the action 
of free competition and no basis would be available on which to 
erect huge fortunes. But there is no possibility of free competition. 
The special privilege granted to one man or one company cannot 
be granted to all men. In most cases an equally valuable privilege 
can only be granted once, or perhaps twice. For to own the right 
of way to the most advantageous route and terminals is a greater 
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privilege than to own that over a less advantageous route and ter- 
minals. In any case, because the privilege to parallel rights of way 
cannot be multiplied indefinitely, competition is superseded, sooner 
or later, by combination. The right of way, the legal privilege, 
thus is or becomes a monopoly. Competition does not exist, or 
cannot be permanently maintained. Increase of population and 
consequent reduction in cost of transportation now does not lead to 
any equivalent reduction in the price of transportation, but to an 
increase in the value of the special privilege, the right of way. The 
value of the right of way is equal to the capitalised value of the 
monopoly profits. Thus, it is not the service rendered in transpor- 
tation to an increasing population which creates the railroad mil- 
lionaire, but the increasing value of the monopoly, of the special 
privilege granted by the Legislature. 

Likewise, the far greater part of the so-called wealth of rail- 
road millionaires consists, not of any real wealth, but of spurious 
wealth, of the capitalised value of the future tribute which it is 
believed that their legal privilege will enable them to exact from 
the people. 

While I was writing this, I received an account of the evidence 
given by Mr. E. H. Harriman before the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission at New York, on February 25th, with regard to the 
purchase and sale of the Chicago-Altona Railroad. It is to the 
effect that he and some of his friends purchased this line for 
$42,000,000 in the spring of 1900; that immediately afterwards 
they issued mortgage bonds on the line for $22,000,000, which 
amount they divided amongst themselves; and that they sold the 
line, saddled with this mortgage, to the Union Pacific for $89,000,000 
in 1904, thus making a profit on their deal, apart from any dividends 
received meanwhile, of $69,000,000. There was no evidence that 
they had increased the rolling stock or improved the road bed. The 
enormous increase in price paid by the Union Pacific, therefore, can 
only have been paid for the special privilege conferred upon the 
railroad, the right of way, the monopoly right. Mr. Harriman and 
his friends sold real wealth only to a small extent ; their enormous 
profits came from the transfer of a monopoly, which the purchasing 
company expects will enable it to levy a tribute upon the people, 
over and above the fair charge for transportation, equal at least to 
the interest upon the purchase price. 

While you have analysed the wealth of railroad millionaires 
you have not touched upon the enormous fortunes derived from 
street railroads, and from the supply of water, gas, electricity, 
hydraulic, and pneumatic power, and other undertakings of similar 
character. Nor need I say more than that all such undertakings 
are obviously of like character as railroads, inasmuch as they all are 
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based on a special legally conferred privilege, or franchise, and the 
value adhering to them is mainly the value of such special privilege. 
Whenever such undertakings serve a large population, the franchise 
value is many times greater than the value of the existing plant or 
the cost of its reconstruction. So far as this is the case, therefore, 
the so-called wealth of their owners also is nothing but the capi- 
talised value of the monopoly profits of the tribute which they can 
exact. 


MEAT PACKING. 


I now come to your fourth example, that of the man who, 
settling in Chicago, entered into the meat-packing business. Of 
him you also say, “ Here, as before, it was the magnitude of the 
business based solely upon the wants of the population, that pro- 
duced prodigious fortunes.” Again, I must point out, that if this 
were correct, no objection could be made to such fortunes; they 
would then be the reward of legitimate service, that of supplying an 
ever-increasing number of people with the necessaries of life at a 
cheaper rate than others could or would do. But the facts are far 
otherwise. These fortunes have been derived, not from making 
meat cheap, but from making it dear. The evidence shows that 
the Chicago packers, while increasing the price of meat to the con- 
sumers, have enormously reduced the price which they pay to the 
producers of cattle. That they were able to do these things shows 
that they were not exposed to competition either as buyers or 
sellers, 2.2, that they were possessed of one or more monopoly 
creating privileges. Nor is it a secret that one, and probably the 
most decisive, monopoly, which has given them their commanding 
position, is their participation in the railroad monopoly. They 
were given specially low rates on bribed railways, which enabled 
them to undersell and ruin all competitors, and to gain such absolute 
command of the market that they could control, and manipulate to 
their own advantage, the price of cattle as well as of meat. In the 
absence of this, and perhaps other monopolies, increase of popula- 
tion and demand would have resulted in an increase of packers, in 
a saving in cost of production, and in the reduced price of meat. 
Those packers serving the population best, making the best use of 
the opportunity which an increasing population affords to all who 
live by rendering service to their fellow men, might still have 
amassed great wealth. But not only would such wealth have been 
the legitimate reward for service rendered, but it never could have 
been a tithe of the great fortunes which came to the Chicago 
packers when they used special privileges to rob the people. Their 
fortunes also consist mainly of the capitalised value of the tribute 
which monopoly enables them to exact from the people, that is, of 
spurious wealth. 
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INVENTORS AND PATENTS. 


Your seventh example deals with fortunes made by inventors, 
and of these you state: “This wealth, in a very much greater 
degree than others, may be credited to themselves.” While fully 
in accord with this view, I nevertheless must point out that their 
wealth also largely consists, or has been derived from, the posses- 
sion of a legal privilege, namely, their patents. These shelter them 
from competition in the exploitation of their inventions, and thus 
enable them to charge a higher price for their patented productions 
than: free competition would allow. They are the owners of a 
monopoly, and their wealth, like all the wealth so far examined, is 
derived from monopoly, and largely consists of the capitalised value 
of the tribute they may exact. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that ethically and economically their monopoly stands on a totally 
different basis from those so far examined, It is a reward for a 
service rendered to the community, and not, as in all other cases, a 
privilege unconnected with service. Whether, however, this is the 
best method for rewarding the services of an inventor, is another 
question, which need not be examined here. It is enough 
to have shown that the large fortunes made by inventors also arise 
from privilege, or consist of the capitalised value of expected 
tribute. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SPECULATORS. 


Your eighth example is that of speculators on the Stock 
Exchanges. Of them you say that they rarely die rich, and that 
when one of them does “ his ill-gotten gold should be levied upon 
by the State at the highest rate of all.” Your reason for specially 
penalising wealth thus acquired is, that “it is taken without return- 
ing any valid consideration,” and that the activities of such specu- 
lators are “demoralising.” While I have no sympathy with this 
gentry, I must nevertheless point out that it seems to me that your 
antipathy has influenced your judgment. For, as I have shown, 
the greater part of all the large fortunes so far examined, except 
those of inventors, has been acquired without their possessors “ re- 
turning any valid consideration,” or any other consideration. But 
their ethical aspect is really worse than that of fortunes made by 
exchange speculators. For while the latter enrich themselves by 
methods which mainly deprive other speculators of their wealth, the 
wealth of monopolists is taken mainly from innocent people. More- 
over, all wealth acquired without service tends to demoralise both 
the owners and the onlookers, and it is at least doubtful whether 
speculations on the stock exchange have a greater demoralising 
tendency than speculations in land or in franchise, or than the 
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bribery and corruption which only too often accompany the ac- 
quisition and exploitation of franchises. Furthermore, if anyone 
will take the trouble to examine the speculative dealings on stock 
exchanges, he will find that the securities concerned consist almost 
exclusively of monopoly certificates. Hence, in the absence of 
private monopolies, harmful stock-exchange speculations would 
almost entirely disappear. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


Finally, you deal with fortunes made by manufacturers and 
others, as follows :— 

“It may be said that in greater or less degree our leading 
manufacturers, railroad builders, department-store projectors, meat- 
packers, and other specialists in one line or another, had to adopt 
new methods ; and with few, if any exceptions, there can be traced in 
their courses some special form of ability upon which their success 
depended, thus distinguishing them from the mass of competitors.” 
Nevertheless, you conclude that these men scarcely merited the 
wealth they gained, because “the inventions and processes used 
by them were the work of others, so that all they did was to intro- 
duce new methods of management, or to recognise and utilise 
opportunities.” 

In this view I also cannot follow you, and for these reasons. 
The justification for obtaining wealth is not ability, but service 
rendered. Men of very great ability may render very much smaller 
economic services to the community than others of very much less 
ability. In that case the former cannot be entitled to receive as 
much wealth as the latter. For, if a man renders great service, 
either as manufacturer, distributor, or transporter, by enabling the 
community to obtain services or goods at lower rates than it did 
before, the community, by preferring his services to those of his 
competitors, will voluntarily give him a great reward. To this he 
is obviously entitled, for, as I have said, it is rendered voluntarily. 
That, in rendering these services, he makes use of “ inventions and 
processes ” the work of others, does not, I think, affect the question. 
For if these are patented he will have to pay their inventors for 
their use, 2.¢., he will be the channel through which the community 
rewards their inventors. If the “inventions and processes” are not 
patented, they form part of the accumulation of knowledge, the 
common inheritance of the race, which all are free to acquire and 
utilise, and the free use of which by anyone does not hinder anyone 
else from using it. In either case, moreover, competition is free to 
arise, and will arise if the reward is tempting, and only by continu- 
ing to render services which the community prefers can the original 
user ensure a continuance of the superior reward. 
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All this, however, becomes changed when monopoly, legal 
privilege, enters the business, either of manufacturers, distributors, 
or transporters. This may take place in many ways. Apart from 
those already considered, two are of importance and frequent 
occurrence. One, the less important, is through the purchase of 
patents, and the refusal to allow of their use to competitors; or 
through the purchase of the right to exclusive use of patents. These 
obviously, constitute illegitimate extensions of the legal privilege 
granted to inventors. The other, and far more important way, is 
through the legal privilege created by Customs or Excise Tariffs. 

Even if a tariff is not protective, when it is imposed for 
revenue only, its tendency is to restrict competition on account of 
the additional capital required for the payment of duties. When 
the revenue duty is high its action in the direction of monopoly 
becomes powerful. For instance, the manufacture of tobacco and 
spirits has become concentrated in a few hands, and has given large 
fortunes to a few, in all countries where these articles are exposed 
to high revenue duties, whereas in countries where such duties are 
low no such concentration has taken place, and no such fortunes 
have been made. 

When, however, tariffs are imposed for protective purposes, 
when the Legislature uses them deliberately for the purpose of giv- 
ing a special privilege to the manufacturers of its country, 2. to 
give them a partial monopoly by penalising or excluding foreign 
competition, it largely or wholly destroys the voluntary nature of 
the reward which these favoured ones receive from the community. 
For the protected manufacturers, on account of the penalties im- 
posed upon competitors, are then able to charge a higher price for 
their products than they otherwise could. As an example, well 
known to you, I need only mention the fact, that the American 
and German manufacturers of steel-rails have been enabled by the 
tariff, for many years, to charge a price for steel rails used in their 
own country, very largely in excess of the prices asked by their 
British competitors. 

This exclusion of foreign competition, moreover, furnishes a 
powerful inducement and a great opportunity for the exclusion of 
local competition as well, ze, for obtaining, by combination, an 
absolute monopoly of the market. For it is much easier to com- 
bine the manufacturers of like products living in one country than 
those of the entire world, and the obvious fact, that when so com- 
bined, they can charge a price equal, or very nearly equal, to the 
price asked by foreign competitors plus the duty and the cost of 
transportation, furnishes a powerful motive for such combinations. 
Hence it is, that in protective countries, the United States, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, France, and others, such combinations as 
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Consolidations, Trusts, Kartells, Syndicates, and what other forms 
they may assume, dominate almost the whole field of important 
manufactures, whereas they are comparatively very rare in the 
United Kingdom. 

I am not going to discuss the fiscal question. All I want to 
do is to point out that when monopoly enters the field of other- 
wise legitimate industry, the additional price which the people 
have to pay for their purchases is not a voluntary reward rendered 
by each of them, but is a compulsory tribute, the direct outcome 
of legal privilege. The result again is, that fortunes become greater 
and more numerous than they otherwise would be, and that they 
are not gained as the reward of service rendered, but through the 
acquisition of tribute-levying power. And further, the capitalised 
value of the annual tribute thus levied, or expected to be levied, 
forms a great part of the fortunes of manufacturers, distributors, 
and transporters, as of those of all other beneficiaries of privilege. 
Under the euphonious term of “ goodwill,” it forms the basis of the 
enormous issues of ordinary stock, created by trusts and other com- 
binations, frequently exceeding, and largely exceeding, the value 
of the tangible assets belonging to them, and represented by their 
preferred stock. In this case, as in that of all the other large 
fortunes so far examined, the abolition of the privilege, of the power 
to levy tribute, would enormously reduce the amount of these for- 
tunes without reducing in any way the amount of actually existing 
wealth. 


MAX HIRSCH. 


[Zo be continued.]} 
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1908. 


GREAT INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 


THE subject of International Exhibitions, great and small, which 
has been brought into prominence in this country by the Franco- 
British Exhibition of 1908, has occupied the minds of experts in 
commercial affairs all over the world for some years. This pre- 
occupation on the part of those whose interest or duty it is to direct 
industrial activities into the proper channels has arisen chiefly 
through the wide differences of opinion entertained among business 
men as to the utility of exhibiting. Of course, no sensible person 
denies that great international exhibitions, such as those of London 
in 1851, Paris in 1900, and St. Louis in 1904, are splendid object- 
lessons for all who visit them ; but manufacturers are by no means 
agreed as to the benefit direct or indirect which accrues to them 
from showing their goods. At the present moment, indeed, it may 
be said, roughly speaking, that French manufacturers are strongly 
in favour of Exhibitions of an international character, and that 
German manufacturers are almost as strongly opposed to them, 
while English manufacturers are indifferent on this as on many 
another question. 

In order to throw what light there was to be obtained on the 
question, Mr. Lloyd George, at that time President of the Board 
of Trade, appointed, by a minute dated October 23rd, 1906, a 
committee “to enquire and report as to the nature and extent of 
the benefit accruing to British Arts, Industries, and Trade, from the 
participation of this country in Great International Exhibitions ; 
whether the results have been such as to warrant His Majesty’s 
Government in giving financial support to similar exhibitions 
in future; and, if so, what steps, if any, are desirable in order to 
secure the maximum advantage from any public money expended 
on this object.” This committee was of a fairly representative 
nature, and it certainly made a most conscientious effort to arrive at 
the correct conclusions. It sat on twenty-six days to hear evidence 
and put over 8,000 questions to the fifty-six witnesses it summoned. 
Reports were also obtained from the British representatives in 
Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, the United 
States, and Japan. And on August 17th, 1907, the committee made 
a unanimous report to the then President of the Board of Trade, 
in which, while declining to make any definite statement as to the 
nature and extent of the benefit to the individual exhibitor, it 
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declared that considerations involving the general benefit of the 
country as a whole point to the conclusion that the expenditure of 
public money on exhibitions has not been without warrant, and 
that it cannot be discontinued. After freely criticising the 
management of the British sections in the past, the report proceeds 
to recommend the establishment of a permanent sub-department 
under the Board of Trade to “provide in future for continuity of 
organisation from exhibition to exhibition.” 

Doubts as to the utility of an International Exhibition arose 
before the thing itself had been brought into existence. In an 
article in ‘Ainsworth’s New Monthly Magazine on the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, allusion is made to “persons of apathetic constitution 
and dull, unimpressionable senses, who can see no benefit whatever 
to be derived from an Exposition of the produce, the art, ana 
industry of all nations, persons who go about asking the question, 
‘What good will come from it?’ as if the answer lay in a mono- 
syllable.” And in the House of Commons early in July, 1850, 
Colonel Sibthorp went so far as to pronounce the exhibition by 
which the park was to be desecrated the greatest trash, the greatest 
fraud, the greatest imposition that was ever attempted to be put 
upon the public. Nevertheless, Prince Albert’s pet scheme was 
justified by a measure of success which has not been surpassed by 
any of the exhibitions that have followed in an ascending scale of 
grandeur. Sir Joseph Paxton’s “ Palace of Glass” appears to have 
cost £193,168, though the original tender only amounted to 
£79,800, and it was sold to the London and Brighton Railway 
Company for £70,000. It is instructive to compare these figures 
with the cost of the Royal Pavilions at the Paris Exhibition of 
1900, and the St. Louis Exhibition of 1904, £23,000 and 431,829 
respectively, neither of which when sold realised more than £200. 
After all expenses had been paid in 1851 there remained a surplus 
of £150,000, which the Commissioners invested in the purchase of 
land at South Kensington that is of infinitely greater value to-day. 

It being a foregone conclusion that England could not afford 
to refuse to take part in future International Exhibitions, the com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade was principally concerned with the 
management of the various British sections in the past. As might 
have been expected, this was discovered not so much to be defec- 
tive as to be non-existent. We had muddled through in the usual 
way, not altogether without credit on certain occasions, and in 
particular cases, but without ever once adequately representing the 
industrial power of the Empire. The committee favours the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission for really great exhibitions, but 
points out that all the practical work of organisation is then in 
the hands of the Secretary and Commissioner-General. “ It is, in 
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fact,” the report continues, “mainly upon this one officer that the 
success or failure of the national display as a whole depends. In 
these circumstances it is not a little surprising to find that in no 
two of the more important exhibitions in which this country has 
taken part since 1878 has the post of Secretary and Commissioner- 
General been filled by the same man.” The results obtained by 
this haphazard style of management are naturally not commen- 
surate with the amount of money which the Government has con- 
tributed towards the expenses from time to time. At St. Louis in 
1904, for instance, the British Commission spent approximately 
#128,000, and British Exhibitors obtained 126 Grands Prix, 
t6gether with a proportionate number of lesser awards; the 
Japanese Government spent £80,466, and Japanese exhibitors 
obtained 155 Grands Prix; the French Government spent £23,000, 
and French exhibitors obtained 721 Grands Prix. It is not, of 
course, suggested that there is a direct relation between the amount 
granted by the respective Governments and the number of the 
awards made to the exhibitors of each nation; but these contribu- 
tions are, or should be, an important supplement to individual 
expenditure, and thus exert a powerful influence on the display of 
each nation taken as a whole. Moreover, the relatively small 
amount spent by France, compared with the great success achieved 
at this particular exhibition, points to a more perfect organisation. 
French methods are, therefore, well deserving of study ; even if, as 
reported by the Board of Trade Committee, they are unsuited to 
this country. 

Over twenty years ago a committee, specially formed to 
organise the French Sections in foreign exhibitions, was accorded 
the patronage of the Goveftnment. But not till 1895 was the 
existing Cos22té francais des Expositions a fétranger constituted, 
and only in IQOI was it recognised as an institution of public utility 
on the recommendation of M. Millerand, the then Minister of 
Commerce. This permanent committee, representing the interests 
of French exhibitors without reward, consists of artists, manufac- 
turers, and other producers who have served upon the juries or the 
various committees of international exhibitions, or who have ob- 
tained high awards in them as exhibitors, together with certain 
honorary and corresponding members. The membership, formerly 
limited to four hundred, but now unlimited, had grown from 830 in 
1901 to 2,159 in 1907. The functions of the committee terminate 
when the French Government is officially represented at an exhibi- 
tion, unless it is requested by the State to continue them, as has 
been the case at St. Louis, Liége, and Milan. In each instance a 
special sub-committee is formed for the particular exhibition, and 
that appointed for the Franco-British Exhibition of this year was 
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placed under the patronage of the Minister of Commerce, while the 
attitude of the French Government towards this exhibition may be 
gauged from the fact that the subvention voted for it is greater 
than those voted for the exhibitions at Liége and Milan taken 
together. 

Democratic in constitution, the French Committee proceeds 
upon somewhat autocratic lines. It takes every inch of the space 
allotted to France under its immediate control, settles the style and 
even the details of the installation, and assigns to each exhibitor 
his proper place in a scheme arranged so as to make French indus- 
tries, arts, and crafts, appear to the best possible advantage as a 
whole. This is not accomplished without a certain amount of self- 
sacrifice on the part of individuals; but it by no means deprives 
them of initiative, so long as their displays are in harmony with 
the general idea. And, curiously enough, although the principle of 
collectivity is largely adopted, the separate exhibits are so artistic- 
ally grouped, and so cunningly screened off from others of a dis- 
similar nature, that the effect of each is enhanced, rather than 
diminished, while the exsemd/e is incomparably more attractive than 
that of any section arranged in the British “go-as-you-please ” 
system. A glance at the interior decorations of the building de- 
voted to French textiles in the Franco-British Exhibition must have 
convinced anyone of the pre-eminence of France in such matters. 
The experts of this country have declared that it is difficult to 
obtain a representative display of textiles, because these exhibits 
make no direct appeal to the public, but owing to the efforts of 
certain gentlemen interested in the trade a very creditabk show 
has been made in the section of British textile and chemical indus- 
tries at Shepherd’s Bush. Still much remains to be done in the 
way of combination and co-ordination before English exhibitors 
can hold their own with a display like the CodZectivité dé la couture 
de la Ville de Paris in the French section. And this is only one 
of many such plastic fashion plates, designed by artists of merit, in 
the recent exhibition. Trade rivalry is doubtless as keen in 
France as it is in England, but for the purposes of these national 
demonstrations French manufacturers are prepared to some extent 
to sink their individuality. One of the reasons why they are will- 
ing to do this is, perhaps, because they feel themselves their own 
masters in the matter. They have experimented in the various 
manners Of exhibiting, and have come to the conclusion that col- 
lectivism yields the best results to all concerned. With British 
manufacturers who possess no recognised organisation the case is 
different. They have been told, it is true, for the past few years 
that collective exhibits are the thing, but they have little or no 
personal experience of such combined displays. However, an ex- 
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cellent start was made with the chemical industries at the St. Louis 
Exhibition, when the British sub-committee, by a personal canvass 
of the trade, managed to secure what was admitted to be one of the 
finest displays ever made by any country at any exhibition. 

Sir Herbert Jekyll, the Secretary of the Royal Commission for 
the Paris Exhibition in 1900, would like to see the system of collec- 
tivity carried still farther, by the suppression of the names ot the 
individual exhibitors. But as this “ideal condition” involves the 
payment of all the expenses incurred in exhibiting by the respective 
Governments, who would then be practically showing against one 
another, it is most improbable that it will ever be realised. For, in 
the unlikely event of the various finance ministers being willing to 
undertake so great a liability, human nature would revolt at the 
self-abnegation necessitated by this anonymous participation in a 
national display. Patriotism, after all, has its limits, and for the 
most part, like charity, begins at home. What, however, is evident 
from the example of France is that manufacturers and other pro- 
ducers are quite able to bear the whole of their expenses under the 
collective system, and that the results obtained from exhibiting in 
this manner are at least equal to those obtained from the old- 
fashioned, independent method. For at St. Louis, where the 
French had the largest and most successful section ever organised 
by any country away from home, the industrial and commercial side 
drew no subsidy from the State, and yet had an important effect 
upon the trade of France, not only with America, but all over the 
world. It is a pity, therefore, that Sir William White’s appeal to 
the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce to arrange a collective exhibit 
of the industries of the district in the Franco-British Exhibition was 
ultimately without success. British manufacturers are rigidly op- 
posed to any display of processes, though it is difficult to imagine 
that any process can long remain secret now-a-days, but they are 
less unwilling to show the finished article, and in the case of Shef- 
field it looked for some time as though the iron masters would con- 
sent for once to make a collective exhibit. Failing this desideratum, 
it must be allowed that they have made most excellent individual 
displays in the British portion of the Machinery Hall at the Franco- 
British Exhibition. In the French portion there is an admirable 
illustration of the artistic completeness which characterises a well- 
thought-out collective exhibit in the installation of the French 
Ministry of Marine, where one could compare models of the most 
ancient with those of the most recent types of warship, and where 
many another object of historic interest was to be seen. 

The methods of France have been adopted by Germany, with 
certain modifications brought about automatically by the prepon- 
derance of the bureaucratic element in that country. But though, 
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or perhaps because, German manufacturers made a great effort at 
Paris in 1900, and another great effort at St. Louis in 1904, they 
are, at any rate for the moment, tired of exhibitions. Under the 
heading, “Ausstellungsmiidigkeit der deutschen Industrie,” in an 
international exhibitions’ gazette that is published in Vienna, it is 
stated that the first symptoms of this fatigue appeared when pro- 
posals for holding an international exhibition in Berlin were made. 
And it was plainly evident at the recent sittings of the permanent 
exhibitions committee for German Industry, when the Exhibitions 
of Brussels and Buenos-Aires in 1910, of Turin in 1911, and of 
Tokio in 1912,1 were under consideration. The representative of 
the Imperial Government assured the meeting that no official de- 
cision had yet been arrived at, and that the wishes of the committee 
would be the basis upon which this decision was formed. The 
member intrusted with the duty of reporting upon the Brussels 
Exhibition then declared that it was inadvisable that the great in- 
dustrial firms of the Rhineland should take part in it. But in 
Germany the will of the people is not the supreme law; one is not, 
therefore, surprised to read that an Imperial Commission has been 
appointed for this exhibition, and that the representative of the 
Ministry of the Interior, who is acting as commissioner, has already 
visited Brussels, accompanied by an eminent architect as artistic 
expert, in order to negotiate about the question of space. No 
matter how tired German manufacturers are of exhibitions, the 
Government will not let them go to sleep when the interests of 
Germany, industrial or political, are at stake. The great complaint 
among English exhibitors is that our commissioners never get to 
work until all the best positions have been secured by other nations. 
But on this occasion I believe they will not have that grievance to 
hug, for I understand that the members of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, who are acting as British Commissioners for the forth- 
coming exhibition at Brussels, are already in the field. Still, it is 
too much to hope, in the light of past experience, that they will be 
able to apply for space with the same confidence and celerity as the 
German Commissioners. The German Government can, and does, 
bring pressure to bear upon manufactures with whom it stands in 
close relations, to make them exhibit ; and, what is more important, 
it can afford them solid support in the way of orders. Neither the 
permanent officials nor the manufacturers of Germany appear to 
have yet made up their minds as to the Grand Japanese Exhibition. 
For, while well aware of the influefce which this Exhibition is 
bound to exert upon the export trade throughout Eastern Asia, 
they are somewhat dismayed by the fact that there is no protection 

1. The Japanese Government has reluctantly decided to postpone this exhibition 


until 1917, as the necessary grant would be inconsistent with its general scheme of re- 
trenchment during the next five years. 
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for trade marks in Japan, and that the Japanese are exceedingly 
clever imitators. The horror of being copied, be it observed, is the 
bugbear of all exhibitors. But in the opinion of so great an expert 
as Lord Justice Moulton, who served on the Commission of the 
Chicago Exhibition of 1893, and was one of the superior jury at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900, no industry can permanently keep its 
place simply by trusting to its excellent productions not being 
copied. The very fact that it seeks success means that it is dis- 
tributing its best articles all over the world, and therefore exposing 
itself to the danger of being copied, and in an exhibition it exposes 
itself to that danger in the most favourable way for itself, because 
it is under circumstances where it is likely to reap a good return in 
the way of customers. This danger will, at any rate, be no greater 
in Tokio than elsewhere, as the Japanese Diet is certain to pass 
the Bill, which will be introduced next Session, affording special 
protection to all inventions, designs, models of utility, and trade 
marks exhibited by foreigners. It would almost seem, therefore, 
that the exhibitors in 1917 will be placed in a position of privilege 
which will give them an overwhelming advantage over their trade 
rivals who do not exhibit. Be this as it may, the Americans, who 
are far too practical to allow sentimental considerations to interfere 
with business, immediately recognised the importance of the forth- 
coming Japanese Exhibition, though it is not officially styled 
“International.” Undeterred by the fact that the St. Louis 
Exhibition of 1904, on which the authorities spent 45,000,000, was 
not a financial success, and that there is a net loss of £500,000 on 
the Jamestown Tercentary Exhibition of last year, which was 
strongly supported by the United States Government, Congress has 
already voted £300,000 for the Tokio Exhibition. This is more 
than the appropriation for the American Section in the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900, and twice as much as the grant for the British 
Section in the St. Louis Exhibition of 1904, that being the largest 
amount ever voted for such a purpose by the Imperial Parliament. 
America then has responded cordially to the invitation of Japan, 
and Canada had, we are told, begun to organise for the Tokio 
Exhibition as early as the summer of last year. Meanwhile, a 
propos of exhibitions in general, a Viennese expert points out that, 
if German manufacturers are really going to reduce their efforts, the 
time has perhaps come for Austrian manufacturers to make the 
most of this opportunity of securing more elbow room in the mar- 
kets of the world. It would be interesting, in these circumstances, 
to know whether the Government of this country will, or will not, 
take part officially in the Japanese Exhibition of 1917, and the 
amount which Parliament may safely be asked to vote towards the 
expenses of the British Commission, should England be represented 
officially or otherwise. 
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If, as was said by most of those who gave evidence before the 
Board of Trade Committee, political reasons have much to do with 
the participation of England in foreign exhibitions, it is difficult to 
see how we can abstain from putting in an appearance at Tokio. 
Sir Henry Austin Lee, who has been the Commercial Attaché to 
the British Embassy at Paris for some years, declared that were 
another large exhibition to be held there, it would be impossible 
for us to refuse to participate. He went on to add that another 
exhibition had already been on the /apis. The idea, however, of 
holding this exhibition in’ 1911, when it would have been due if the 
eleven years interval had been observed, has apparently been aban- 
doned in favour of the projected International Exhibitions in Rome 
and Turin that year, and the next great Paris Exhibition is set 
down in the calendars for 1920. But whenever this exhibition is 
held it will not be out of consideration for Za haute politique that 
British exhibitors from all parts of the Empire will hurry thither. 
Paris is the Mecca of manufacturers, who, by exhibiting there, 
secure as good an advertisement in the home market, to which 
they chiefly look for orders, as they do in the foreign market. 
Indeed, Paris to-day is not only the pleasure capital, but the busi- 
ness showroom of the world, and it is in that city alone that a so- 
called “ World’s fair” can be held with any certainty of success. 
And that this success is independent of official patronage is made 
clear by the fact that in 1889, when, for political reasons the 
Government refused to take part in the Paris Exhibition of that 
year, the Lord Mayor of London was able, with the help of a 
scratch committee, and without any subsidy, to organise a British 
Section, which the experts pronounce to have been better arranged, 
and more satisfactory, than that of 1900, on which the Government 
expended nearly £100,000, or about £35,000 less than was spent by 
Japan. But exhibitions in other cities do not draw the sightseer 
and the possible purchaser to anything like the same extent. Vast 
and magnificent as the Louisiana purchase exhibition was, an un- 
prejudiced American described it as having been dumped down in 
the middle of a wilderness, among a horde of unappreciative 
savages, and it is pitiful to hear that the average attendance at the 
Jamestown Exhibition, with its tremendous military and naval 
manceuvres, was only 4,000 people, who were mostly from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. It is to be hoped, therefore, that San 
Francisco will think seriously before it resolves to “go St. Louis 
one better” in 1913, when an international exhibition is announced. 

Many British manufacturers would, no doubt, in accordance 
with one of the witnesses before the Board of Trade Committee, 
welcome an international agreement for the abolition of exhibitions. 
And the German representatives at the recent international con- 
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ference upon the regulation of exhibitions, strongly recommended 
the adoption of common action against hole-and-corner exhibitions 
and the broadcast distribution of bogus awards which they entailed. 
But, as in the immediate future there is no prospect of the sup- 
pression of the international exhibition proper, it is high time that 
Great Britain should begin to organise, particularly as the years 
1910, I91I, and 1913, will each bring forth an important national 
exhibition. The Italian Exhibition of 1911, it may be noted, will 
be broken into two sections; an historical, archeological, and 
artistic exhibition at Rome, and an industrial, and presumably 
scientific exhibition’at Turin. Strange to say, no particulars of the 
Roman Exhibition of 19f1 are yet to be obtained from the Italian 
Consul-General in London, though detailed information concerning 
the Tokio Exhibition of 1917 has been available at the Japanese 
Embassy for some time. 

In the field of friendly rivalry, as elsewhere, want of continuity 
of organisation seems to have been the cause of our comparative 
failure; and that we have failed adequately to represent the in- 
dustries and produce of the British Empire in the various inter- 
national exhibitions of late years is painfully evident. For, as 
mentioned above, we secured fewer awards at St. Louis than the 
Japanese, notwithstanding that we spent £48,000 more than they 
did, at Liége we just managed to beat the Austrians, and at Milan 
we came out absolutely at the bottom of the list, being beaten by 
Italy, France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Austria- 
Hungary in the foregoing order of merit. We may yet, however, 
turn cur defeats in the past into future victories, if we will only 
make use of the knowledge we have gained through them. We 
should have learned by now that the first object of our executive 
committee should not be to return the largest possible surplus to 
the treasury; that since the invention of carton pierre and staff 
the most solid building is not always the most effective; and that 
the man with the greatest experience in the administration of inter- 
national exhibitions is not necessarily the least qualified to under- 
take the organisation of a particular section. 

During the last eight years certain experts in the departmental 
organisation of exhibitions have been employed at Paris, St. Louis, 
and Milan, several of them being members of the executive at 
Shepherd’s Bush. It might, therefore, conceivably be of more prac- 
tical value if, instead of searching for the ideal chief of the sug- 
gested sub-department, some of these experienced men were en- 
gaged to work out a system sufficiently elastic to meet the require- 
ments of the British Empire in future exhibitions. The Franco- 
British Exhibition has afforded us an object-lesson in more ways 
than one. It has been organised by private persons, without any sub- 
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vention from the home government, and with, relatively speaking, 
a small guarantee fund. Local patriotism has not been aroused by 
it beforehand to anything like the same extent as by the Glasgow 
International Exhibition of 1901, even by the Scottish National 
Exhibition of this year, and yet it has proved an immense popular 
success. This has undoubtedly been due, to a very great extent, 
to the whole-hearted way in which the executive plunged into the 
task of organisation, and worked at fever heat during the all too 
short period allotted them for its completion. It is no exaggeration 
to say that they accomplished in less than a year what had taken 
the promoters of the Paris Exhibition of 1900 well over five years 
todo. As Honorary President, the Duke of Argyll was principally 
responsible for the formation of the organising and other commit- 
tees, over which he maintained a close hold throughout their entire 
activity. While presiding over these various bodies the Duke won 
golden opinions from all who were thus brought in touch with him, 
and once more proved himself a born leader of men. He was 
admirably supported by Lord Selby as Chairman of the executive 
committee, with Lord Blyth and Sir John Cockburn as Vice-Chair- 
men, while the late Lord Derby, who made a most dignified and 
genial President, was no less active in furthering the interests of 
the exhibition. Men distinguished in every branch of science, art, 
and commerce vied with one another in expending their best ener- 
gies on the numerous group committees, and every detail of this 
gigantic undertaking came under the personal supervision of the 
Commissioner-General, Mr. Imre Kiralfy, to whom nothing seemed 
so small as to be unworthy of his attention. Indeed, to the untiring 
industry and world-wide experience of Mr. Kiralfy and his clever 
sons must be ascribed no slight part of the credit of having brought 
the Franco-British Exhibition into being in record time. Its 
organisers have had a unique opportunity of comparing British 
methods with the world-famous French system, not always to our 
disadvantage. For it was observed that, though the French Com- 
mittee attacked the difficult business of installing their exhibits with 
such superb é/am that there seemed every probability of their hav- 
ing finished before the English Committee had fairly begun, a time 
came when the French system appeared to break down. Was this 
due to lack of elasticity, or to the inevitable checks, which the 
transit of goods to a foreign country involves? It is hard to say. 
But, as a matter of fact, the French Section was not ready for in- 
spection nearly as soon as the British Section, which had lagged so 
far behind it at first. Before the visit of the King and the President 
of the French Republic, however, a supreme effort was made, so 
that within twenty-four hours the entire decoration of the halls 
through which His Majesty and M. Falliéres were to pass had been 
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completed. A curious example of the manner in which mistakes 
may occur under the best possible system was furnished by the 
omission of the name of the Minister of Commerce from the list of 
Ministers whose departments were represented in the French Social 
Economy Section, which occurred in the paper handed by the 
Délégué Général to the compiler of the official guide. It was only 
by a fortunate accident, or rather by an independent investigation 
that the exceedingly important exhibit of the technical schools, 
under the direction of the Minister of Commerce, was located in 
time for its inclusion, which, was, perhaps, just as well, since not 
only is M. Cruppi the patron of the entire French Section, but the 
existence of these admirable schools, controlled by his department, 
is a burning question in France to-day. 

This instance of the apparent failure of French executive 
methods on one occasion is given by the way, merely in order to 
indicate that perfection is not to be found under any system. But 
that, surely, is no justification for a continued policy of muddle. If, 
to mention the name of only one living British authority, Mr. J. H. 
Cundall, who has been connected with almost every International 
Exhibition since that held at Paris in 1867, and who organised the 
splendid British Machinery Section at Shepherd’s Bush, was in- 
vited to nominate a small committee of experts, the methods of 
applying for and allotting space, the shape and colour of labels, 
the design and arrangement of show cases, the engaging of hands 
to carry out the installation, the best way to secure reductions of 
railway and insurance rates, and a hundred other vexed questions, 
could be settled once and for all. Then, at any rate, British manu- 
facturers would be able to compete in foreign exhibitions without 
being under an impossible handicap, and none of the Government 
grant would be wasted on preliminary experiments. Although one 
must go back to 1862, when Gibson’s tinted Venus created such a 
sensation at South Kensington, for the memory of a great Inter- 
national Exhibition in London, it is unlikely that any attempt will 
be made to hold another for many years to come. As, therefore, 
there is no chance of a demonstration of British industries and 
produce being made on a large scale at home, it is of the greatest 
importance that when occasion serves they shall be adequately 
represented on a small scale abroad. Nothing has been said about 
British Art, because, according to the evidence of the experts, and 
in view of the brilliant success, financial as well as artistic, of the 
English Exhibition at Berlin last year, it seems to have been well 
to the fore during the present century. 


GERALD MAXWELL. 
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THOMAS KYD’S “HAMLET.” 


(Continued ) 


THERE is reason to think that Shakespeare rather than Kyd 
was the originator of Laertes’ visit to Paris and consequent 
absence at the time of his father’s death, and the incipient insurrec- 
tion upon his return. These are rather elaborations of the plot, than 
complications, and the story of Hamlet as a whole hangs together 
quite as well without them. There is too a little awkwardness in 
the situation. Let us call to mind that when later on the King 
is assassinated, ambassadors arrive that very day from England to 
declare that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern have been put to death. 
Let us also recall that the killing of these two spies was in obedi- 
ence to the document Hamlet had forged, commanding in the name 
of Claudius that they should be immediately beheaded. Then it 
will appear that between the setting out of Hamlet, Rosencrantz, 
and Guildenstern for England, and the return of the ambassadors— 
probably on the same vessel—there was not time for Laertes to 
hear in Paris of his father’s death, come back secretly to Denmark, 
seclude himself for a time from the King while investigating the 
matter, and then break into the castle at the head of a seditious 
mob. And the issue, like the situation, is made after the careless 
manner of Shakespeare, who personally was more interested in 
character and motivation, and was indifferent to the details of 
external consistency. The rabble that had swept like a tide, high 
and irresistible, over the city and into the castle, crying “Choose 
we; Laertes shall be king!” now departs like an ebbing tide, or 
rather vanishes like “a foul and pestilent congregation of vapors.” 
The similes are suggestive. This is the manner of tides and 
vapors, but not of mobs. Their excitement is not easily allayed, 
until they have had their will. But we hear nothing of an attempt 
by Laertes or anybody else to quiet this rabble; and there is 
nothing in the scenes that follow, to suggest that there is popular 
excitement or discontent. These incidents, then, seem more like 
a patch upon the garment, than a piece of the original material. 


The same may be said too, of the scene where Ophelia is 
buried and Hamlet and Laertes have their stormy encounter. This 
too is entirely superfluous in the story. Laertes is already madly 
incensed against Hamlet, and has agreed to kill him by foul prac- 
tice in a fencing match. The scene at the grave then only inter- 
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rupts the carrying out of this design. Furthermore, it seems 
strange that Laertes should presume to invite Hamlet to a friendly 
game, when only the day before he had seized him by the throat 
and told him to go to the devil. And it is more strange too, that 
Hamlet should accept so suspicious an invitation, so soon after this 
stormy scene. We may perhaps explain this side of the affair 
from Shakespeare’s point of view, on the ground that Hamlet was 
a very extraordinary character, and willing to credit Laertes with 
a magnanimity equal to his own. But Kyd’s Hamlet, as will appear 
later on, was of a coarser grain, and would certainly refuse the 
invitation in these suspicious corcumstances. 

The elimination of this burial scene takes away also the grave 
diggers from Kyd’s play. And on another ground also their pre- 
sence in his version seems superfluous. Thomas Kyd is not in- 
capable of humor. But the humor of these grave diggers is so 
refined and intellectual in its conception, so delicately aimed against 
the writer’s country and laws and manners—in short, so exquisitely 
Shakespearean throughout, that we must without any question as- 
cribe its sole authorship to gentle Will. 

With regard to Yorick and Osric, let us hazard this conjec- 
ture—that Yorick was alive and on the stage in Kyd’s play, and that 
he and Osric were one and the same person. It is perhaps the 
German play, Fratricide Punished, that has suggested this. There 
our Osric, under another name, has become the court fool, and has 
a considerable part to act. In the Hystorie a king’s “ babbler” is 
mentioned; and here Kyd may have got a hint for 
a court fool, who was, in his play, to furnish merri- 
ment in place of Corambis, after that “foolish prating 
knave” had perished on Hamlet’s sword. But Shakespeare, 
after creating the grave-diggers, had no more use for the clown, 
except in one scene, and there some affected courtier would serve 
as well. In the first quarto version this courtier seems to be still 
unchristened, for he is only designated as a Braggart Gentleman. 
But in the second quarto he has at last acquired a proper name, for 
there another character calls him Osric. But as for Yorick, the 
court foo! of Kyd’s play, Shakespeare seems not to have had the 
heart to consign him to oblivion, or preserve but a trace of him in 
the Braggart Gentleman. His heart was tender for the court fool ; 
and he loved to show the sweetness and nobleness that were often 
concealed under his motley. Where is a more loyal friendship to 
be found than in King Lear’s Fool, or in the Clown of As You 
Like It, who would “go along o’er the wide world” with his mis- 
tress? Often the Fool appears as a preacher in disguise—a 
moralist seeking by gentle satire to “cleanse the foul body of the 
infected world.” In this he is like what Shakespeare wished the 
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actor and playwright to be. For the player is to present, in the 
garb of fiction, essential truths. He is to unmask the actors upon 
the world’s stage, and hold the mirror up to their true nature, show- 
ing “virtue her own feature, scorn her own image.” The piayer 
then, like the court fool, was in Shakespeare’s ideal of his profession 
essentially a moralist. But also like the court fool, he wore strange 
garbs, and was despised and rejected by many. Here then were 
reasons for intense sympathy between, let us say, the ideal clown 
and the ideal actor. Yorick has become simply the type of the 
clown that Shakespeare knew so well—perhaps more in his ideal- 
ising imagination, than in actuality. The actual clown, the pro- 
fessional jester in real life, is a little tiresome and disappointing. 
His humour is sometimes forced, because the supply is never quite 
exhaustless, the flow of it not spontaneous for every occasion when 
it is paid for and expected. Indeed the very profession itself of 
a jester seems a little indelicate for a high-minded man. Accor- 
dingly Shakespeare has here divested Yorick of his gibes, his gam- 
bols, his songs, and his motley, enduing him with the quiet dignity 
of the grave, enshrining the good and noble soul in a happy 
memory where his true worth shines undimmed. And thus also 
Shakespeare hoped for himself, not in vain, that when he, ceasing 
to be “a motley to the view,” had found rest and quiet in the grave, 
his own true dignity and worth would be seen. 

The Fortinbras of our play has a prototype in the Gramma- 
ticus’ Saga and in the Hyséorie. It is therefore probable that he 
also had a place in the Ham/et of Thomas Kyd. 

For reasons that were made evident in our study of the famous 
soliloquy, when a passage in the play is notably pious and orthodox, 
we may suspect that it has come from Kyd. So when Hamlet 
wishes that 

“the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter,” (Act i., scene ii.) 


we feel confident that it was Thomas Kyd that composed the 
speech for him. And this in spite too, of the first quarto’s strange 


reading in this place, 
”That the universal 


Globe of heaven would turn all to a chaos.” 


We must think, then, that in this instance the first quarto does 
not represent a more primitive version, but a confused memory of 
what is correctly reported in the later edition. 

The scene of the King, terrified and conscience-stricken by 
what had been shown and said at the play, trying in vain to pray 
(Act iii, scene iii.), must for the same reason be ascribed ultimately 
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to Thomas Kyd. But Shakespeare has evidently worked it over. 
The King’s soliloquy in the first quarto reads as follows: 


“O that this wet that falls upon my face 

Would wash this crime clean from my conscience! 
When I look up to Heaven, I see my trespass ; 
The earth doth still cry out upon my fact, 

Pay me the murder of a brother and a king, 

And the adulterous fault I have committed. 

O! these are sins that are unpardonable! 

Why, say thy sins were blacker than is jet, 

Yet may contrition make them white as snow. 

Ay, but still to persevere in a sin, 

It is an act ’gainst th’ Universal Power. 

Most wretched man! Stoop! bend thee to thy prayer! 
Ask grace of Heaven to keep thee from despair!” 


In these lines we probably have Kyd’s own words for this solilo- 
quy. Shakespeare has rewritten it at greater length. 

It is in the same scene that Hamlet finds the King in the 
attitude of prayer, draws his sword, but finally goes away without 
doing the murder. After the young man has gone, the King, all 
unconscious of the danger he had been in, rises, and exclaims, 
according to the first quarto, 


“My words fly up, my sins remain below ; 
No King on earth is safe, if God’s his foe.” 


How dramatically unfit this is to the situation! The King has just 
escaped death because he was in the attitude of praver. It would 
seem more fitting to say for this once that God had defended him. 
Shakespeare evidently felt this; for in the Second Quarto he has 
changed the first of these two lines and blotted out the other. But 
would not Thomas Kyd, too, feel the unfitness of the lines to the 
situation? And have we any reason to suspect, that Kyd’s Hamlet 
would hesitate to strike down his uncle at prayers? Let us suppose 
then, that in the play as it was written by the elder dramatist, 
Hamlet does not enter in this scene. The King kneels in silence 
for a time, then rises discouraged to find that his prayer is in vain 
because his contrition is not deep enough. How very impressive 
such a scene would be, to the sense and mind alike! Its import 
would be perfectly clear, and everything about it would be of a 
nature to deepen the single impression it was designed to convey. 
But when, in the Shakespearean play, Hamlet comes in and draws 
his sword, debates whether or not he shall strike now, and at last 
goes off, speaking daggers, but using none, the interest is drawn 
away from the King to this strange young man. The King at 
prayers is only an incident now in the scene. We wonder what was 
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the real reason why Hamlet did not slay his uncle when he had so 
good a chance, and whether the young man is so fiendish as his 
words would signify. The final words of the King are not heeded, 
his rising from his knees and making some remark is only a 
theatrical expedient now for getting him off the stage. The scene, 
in brief, does not, once Hamlet is introduced into it, convey a single 
strong impression, does not come to a climax. Have we not in this 
an evidence of interpolation? Shakespeare, let us say, saw here 
an opportunity to show a certain trait in Hamlet; and he was 
willing to damage the scene for the sake of exhibiting this 
characteristic. 

A similar case is found also earlier in the play, when Ophelia 
tells of a meeting with Hamlet that frightened her, and convinced 
her father that the young man was insane from love. Our Second 
Quarto represents Hamlet as going hatless from his own house to 
that of Ophelia and forcing himself into the lady’s presence in her 
private room. But the First Quarto has it otherwise. Ophelia 
there says that she “found” Hamlet “walking in the gallery all 
alone.” This gallery is apparently in the royal house, since nothing 
is said of his being hatless. Hamlet then, it would appear, did not 
seek out Ophelia at this time, but seems, on the whole, to have 
regretted that she discovered him ; for at the last he went “ out of 
doors ”—into the court and to another part of the castle—as the 
surest means of getting away from her. This is much simpler than 
our Second Quarto account. For it is perplexing that Hamlet, 
when he “ put an antic disposition on” to deceive the king, should 
begin his practice by seeking out his sweetheart and playing the 
madman to her. The First Quarto relieves the situation of all 
such perplexity. Moreover, its account more nearly resembles that 
of the Hystorie, according to which Hamlet is brought before the 
fair young woman, who comes to meet him in an apparently solitary 
place away from her home. It is probable then that the First 
Quarto’s description of this meeting is substantially the same as 
that Shakespeare found in Thomas Kyd’s play. Why, then, did he 
change it? Probably because his Hamlet was in some respects a 
different character from the Hamlet of Thomas Kyd—either less 
swayed by the single passion for revenge, more moved by love for 
Ophelia, or less direct in endeavours to avenge his father’s wrongs, 
or, perhaps, differing in both respects. 

Let us now gather up these fragments and fit them together 
into the plot of Thomas Kyd’s Tragedy of Hamlet. First, there 
is a Prologue, spoken by mythological characters. This is pre- 
served in a remarkably pure state at the beginning of Fratricide 
Punished. For the order of the scenes of the play proper we shall 
be guided by their arrangement in the First Quarto. 


"| 
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1. On the wall or platform of the Castle. Horatio, one of the 
sentinels, tells the story of Fortinbras’ father’s duel with the father 
of Hamlet. The Ghost appears. 

2. A Room of State. The King makes excuses to the Court 
for his hasty marriage. He remonstrates with Hamlet. Departs. 
Hamlet comments to himself on his mother’s second marriage, and 
in disgust wishes suicide were not sinful. Horatio and the other 
sentinel come and tell Hamlet about the Ghost. 

3. Laertes and Corambis lecture Ophelia about her relations 
with Hamlet. She promises to have nothing to do with him. 

4. Hamlet goes on watch to see the Ghost. The Ghost 


appears. 
5. Hamlet goes apart with the Ghost and learns the true story 
of his father’s death. The apparition, upon vanishing, cries, 


“ Hamlet, revenge!” 

6. Hamlet, swearing Horatio to secrecy, imparts what the 
Ghost told him, and declares that he will behave like a mad man 
for his own protection, till he has killed the King. 

7. Ophelia tells her father that she had accidentally come upon 
Hamlet in a gallery of the Castle, and that he appeared insane. 
Corambis thinks Hamlet must be crazed from love. 

8. The King sends two courtiers to watch Hamlet. Corambis 
comes and says Hamlet has gone mad from love to his daughter. 
Offers to test the young man by setting the girl before him. He 
and the King secrete themselves as Hamlet, reading a book, enters. 
Hamlet now speaks a soliloquy (“To be, or not to be”) on death 
and the judgment. Then, seeing Ophelia, he talks to her as if he 
were insane, but not like a lover. 

9. The spies come to Hamlet. He outwits them, and makes 
sport of Corambis. Strolling players present themselves. Hamlet, 
to expose the King’s crime before the court, and make him blench 
for it (but not to satisfy his own mind, for he himself had no doubt 
on the matter) engages these men to play the Murder of Gonzago. 

10. Corambis proposes to the King, that Hamlet be sent, when 
the play is done, to his mother, while he (Corambis) should be 
secreted in her room, in order to hear and afterwards report what- 
ever should be said. 

11. The players act the Murder of Gonzago. The King at 
the critical point cannot well hide his fear and horror, but rises and 
says he will go to bed. The spies return and ask Hamlet to go 
to his mother’s room. 

12. Corambis tells the King he is going to secrete himself in 
the Queen’s room. The King, being left alone, tries, but in vain, 
to pray. 
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13. The Queen’s chamber. Corambis secretes himself. Enter 
the Queen, unconscious of Corambis’ presence (so in the Hysvorie). 
Enter Hamlet. Same from this on as in Shakespeare’s play, except 
that the Queen promises to assist Hamlet in his designs against the 
King. The scene continues through what modern editions give— 
erroneously—as Act iv., scene I. It also includes the act iv., scene 
3, of modern editions. Hamlet is then, in this scene, ordered away, 
in the custody of the spies, to England. The spies, just before 
the re-entrance of Hamlet, have been informed of the King’s hidden 
purpose, to have their charge beheaded in England. 

14. A secret meeting of Hamlet, just before his departure, with 
the Queen and Horatio. It is arranged that “ pirates” shall be sent 
after his ship, to steal him away and bring him back to Denmark. 

15. Laertes (probably not knowing that Hamlet has been sent 
away) asks the King to give him satisfaction for the murder of 
his father, or else allow him to take vengeance himself against the 
prince. The King explains to him that Hamlet has been sent away 
and will be beheaded in England. 

16. Ophelia comes on the stage despondent, and kills herself 
(like Isabella, a character in The Spanish Tragedy). 

17. The Queen meets Horatio secretly, and learns from him 
that Hamlet has returned to Denmark. She advises that he keep 
close for a time, while she cajoles the King. 

18. The King and Laertes learn of Hamlet’s return. They 
plot to kill him by foul play and poison, as in Shakespeare's 
account. 

19. The Court Fool Yorick brings Hamlet an invitation to 
fence with Laertes. From this on this final scene proceeds as in 
Shakespeare’s account, except that ambassadors do not come from 
England—the spies being altogether forgotten. 

The characters in Kyd’s play were more sharply outlined, more 
intensely contrasted, than in Shakespeare’s final version of the 
tragedy. In this the earlier dramatist showed a cruder hand. To 
speak after the manner of a painter, he had not grasped the fact 
that things are naturally distinguished to the eye, not so much by 
sharp lines, as by transitions, now abrupt, now gentle, of light and 
shade, and by the blending of colours. In his study of human 
nature, he had not arrived at the truth that mankind are funda- 
mentally alike, and in every particular quality, whether it be good 
or bad, differ only in degree. His King was a pure villain of the 
melodramatic stamp. Hamlet, in the interview with his mother, 
describes this King thus :— 

“Look you now ; 
Here is your husband—with a face like Vulcan, 
A look fit for murder and for rape, 
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A dull, dead, hanging look, a hell-bred eye, 
To affright children and amaze the world.” 


(The lines are taken from the First Quarto, which evidently 
retained them from Kyd’s play). 

’ We may well, for our part, be amazed, that the King proved 
such a lady-killer—was so successful in stealing the Queen’s heart 
from her former spouse—if that was the way he looked. It is true 
that Shakespeare himself, in his final version of the tragedy, makes 
Hamlet speak disdainfully of his uncle’s appearance. But the 
young man does not there attempt to draw any definite picture ; 
and so far as he intimates that the King is despicable or repulsive 
in his very looks, we are made to feel that Hamlet is swayed by his 
emotions and by his knowledge of what this King had done, so that 
his uncie may be in fact a strikingly handsome man. And Shake- 
speare’s Claudius does really appear to be of a dignified aspect, a 
kingly presence—as witness his words in the scene when Laertes 
rushes upon him armed and at the head of a mob: 


“Let him go, Gertrude, do not fear our person ; 
There’s such divinity doth hedge a king 

That treason can but peep to what it would, 
Acts little of his will.” 


Such lines are utterly at variance with Kyd’s conception of this 
character. 

In his melodramatic treatment of the King, Kyd has tried to 
make him the sole and absolute villain of the play, and as nearly as 
possible to fasten every crime upon him. In inciting Laertes to 
stab Hamlet in the fencing match, it is the King himself, according 
to Kyd (and the First Quarto) that proposes to have the sword not 
only unblunted, but smeared with poison. But in Shakespeare’s 
final version it is Laertes that thinks of the poison. Again, in the 
interview between Hamlet and his mother, the young man explicitly 
tells the Queen the fact of his father’s murder, and she solemnly 
swears that she had not known of it before. In Shakespeare’s 
Second Quarto version, the young man assumes that his mother 
had a guilty knowledge of the murder, and was, perhaps, a willing 
accomplice to it . 

Kyd’s conception of Hamlet (judging, of course, by the First 
Quarto and the Hystorie) makes him a youth or young man much 
of Laertes’ kind. The studious Hamlet, melancholy, reflective, 
supersensitive, over-refined; an idealist that wanted to do even 
murder and revenge in a perfect manner—flawless and artistic ; who 
shrank from bloodshed, and was always ready with an excuse for 
avoiding it;—this Hamlet was nearly all Shakespeare’s creation. 
The Hamlet of Thomas Kyd was melancholy for the short time 
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between his father’s death and his interview with the ghost; but 
there is no reason to infer that this was temperamental, or that it 
became a fixed habit with him. Once, judging from the First 
Quarto, he comes upon the scene reading a religious book ; but this 
does not prove him to be studious. He was certainly a young man 
of marked piety. The First Quarto removes the main evidences of 
a reluctant, procrastinating will) Kyd’s Hamlet seems to have had 
none of this in him. He seems, chiefly, to have been possessed 
with what we might call to-day an obsession of revenge, and to 
have been deterred only by circumstances from effecting his 
purpose. 

Here we come to the broad and essential difference between 
Kyd’s and Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet. In Kyd’s play, 
circumstances are the controlling force; in Shakespeare’s, 
character. Hamlet, as Shakespeare tells the story, procrastinates, 
finds excuses, goes to work in the most roundabout ways possible, 
is full of visionary schemes for a perfect revenge at some day 
always conveniently distant, and finally does the fatal deed almost 
by accident, in a way he had not planned or foreseen. Then, 
Shakespeare has drawn us, in sharp contrast to the vacillating, pro- 
crastinating Hamlet, the impetuous, coarse-fibred, resolute Laertes, 
who, when asked who shall hold him back from revenge, replies, 
“My will—not all the world.” 

From Thomas Kyd we have the harrowing story of crime, 
the burning passions, and the complicated plot that make Hamlet 
a play of deep and general human interest. Shakespeare had the 
good sense to retain these elements of popularity in the play. But 
he added to these its crowning glory—the motives and dispositions 
that working in the various characters produced the situations. 
Thus, in his hands the play, without losing its popular interest, 
remaining rich in plot and incidents, was transformed from what 
was little better than a brilliant melodrama, to a masterly study of 
human character and motives—to the perpetual delight and 
admiration of mankind. 


JOSEPH C. ALLEN. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ”’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


POVERTY AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


IT is an often expressed saying that in spite of the increase of 
science, the multiplication of new inventions, and the settlement of 
new countries, the working classes.everywhere remain on a level of 
bare subsistence. It might well have been imagined that with the 
invention of machinery capable of doing the work of a thousand 
men, and an improved organization of labour, the working classes 
would have been lifted above a plane of life in which starvation is 
a possible fact and privation a condition of existence. That these 
results have not ensued is one of the commonplaces of experience. 
Alike in the older European countries and the more recently settled 
parts of America are found the same conditions—an accumulation of 
wealth in the possession of the few and a horde of people living 
on the borderland of poverty and starvation. The orthodox ex- 
planation of the phenomena is that population tends everywhere 
to outrun the means of subsistence. This is the interpretation 
given by many economists and this interpretation is accepted as 
final by a great number of educated people. Now whatever truth 
there may be in the Malthusian Law, it is impossible to believe it 
has been in operation in modern times, if in any period of history. 
The actual statistics of the past century prove conclusively that 
wealth has increased faster than population, and over large portions 
of the world there are and will be for a long time to come great 
areas awaiting development and cultivation. The cause of poverty 
and unemployment must be sought in another direction, and in this 
article I hope to demonstrate that they are problems related chiefly 
to the consumption of wealth and that if consumption is sanely 
regulated a more equable distribution of the world’s goods will 
follow. 

First, I would direct attention to the following simple hypo- 
thesis:—Suppose A, B, C, D, and E to represent the workers of 
a small community enjoying the produce of their labour in common 
and each of them entitled to a one-fifth share of the total product. 
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We introduce among them a sixth individual X, who does no work 
at all, but consumes a share of the produce. It is obvious that 
while the total product is unaffected, the share of all is reduced to 
one-sixth. But if X obtains sufficient control over the workers 
to compel one man E to cease useful work and act as his servant, 
the total produce is directly reduced by one-fifth, while the number 
of consumers is increased to six. Four men have to produce 
sufficient wealth for six where originally five co-operated for five. 
So that if the total product of the united efforts of A, B, C, D, and 
E was worth £2,000, they would on the first assumption each get 
#400. On the arrival of X their share would be reduced to £333 
6s. 8d., 2.2. to one-sixth of £2,000, and on the annexation of E as 
the servant of X, to £266 13s. 4d, ze. to one sixth of £1,600 If 
D is then also compelled to become a servant of X, the total pro- 
duct is further reduced to £1,200, and the shares of each to £200. 
This is all on the assumption that X reduces his share with the 
rest. If X however, as in actual life, does not permit his personal 
share to be reduced with the others, their condition becomes much 
worse. X has one-fifth of the total produce for himself and the 
five others less than one sixth each, ze, while X enjoys a share 
worth £400 the others receive at first a share worth only £320 or 
one-fifth of £1,600. When X annexes E to his services the 
five workers receive only one-fifth of £1,200, z.e,£240. And with 
D also annexed to the personal service of X, we get this result: 
Three workers producing £1,200, of which one man, X, takes £400, 
while the three productive workers and two non-productive workers 
take one fifth of £800 each, 2.2, £160. The workers have thus 
had their income reduced from £400 to £160. In such a society 
the five labourers would be working all the time, but whereas at 
first they were all labouring co-operatively—that is, assisting in the 
production of commodities that were shared equally—at the end 
three of them were working to support, first themselves, secondly 
two workers whose energies were not directed to the general good, 
and thirdly the gentleman on top who took a third share of the 
total product. Such a process would stop only when any further 
annexation from the ranks of the workers would leave the little 
society with not sufficient food to keep body and soul together. 
Now carry out this illustration on a large scale, and we have modern 
industrial society. This truth is hidden from the ordinary gaze 
because in modern society the classes represented by E and D in 
the above hypothesis all work and many of them work at occupa- 
tions that cannot readily be separated from those followed by the 
classes represented by A,B and C. As in the hypothesis, however, 
the work of D and E is directed to the production of commodities 
or the doing of services for the benefit of the class represented by 
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X and not for the benefit of the workers A, B, C, D, and E asa 
whole. Moreover many of the class represented by X work in 
actual society, but they not only consume enormously, but their 
work lies chiefly in the direction of supervising the work of others, 
or in those kinds of employment that consist in the manipulation 
of business. 

The above principle will become a little plainer if a concrete 
case from some primitive form of society be considered. Suppose 
an ancient ruler, whose subjects were slaves, desired to build pyra- 
mids. He commands numbers of his slaves to leave off their usual 
work and toil at pyramid building. To feed these he seizes a share 
of the commodities produced by the other slaves. In such a com- 
munity strenuous work would be going on and no doubt statist- 
icians, if they existed, would point to a great increase in the 
accumulation of wealth, but no one could say that the workers of 
that community were receiving any benefit. If the ruler, on the 
completion of the pyramids, were to direct the workers to the build- 
ing of great palaces and the making of great gardens, it would 
come to the same thing. Work would be plentiful, but the work 
done would not benefit the workers. The same process disguised 
by the complexity of modern civilization is the warp and woof of 
the present economic fabric of Society. 

Let us look at the problem a little more closely. Suppose X 
found that the five workers produced much more wealth of a kind 
than was necessary and directed E and D to produce something new 
that also went into the common fund. Such a change would bene- 
fit the whole community. And supposing the ancient ruler of my 
second illustration were to divert his slaves to building a vast dam 
to conserve water and irrigate the land in times of drought. Again 
the whole community would benefit. In the latter case wealth 
benefiting the whole community is produced, and in the other 
wealth that benefits only one. In the one case the productive 
energies of the people are engaged in ministering, in the first hypo- 
thesis to X, and in the second to the desires and vanities of the 
potentate. 

Generalizing this process, it can be said that the poverty of 
A, B, C, D, and E and the slaves is due to the consumption by X 
and the ruler of most of the wealth produced. This consumption 
is of two kinds: (1) the direct consumption of commodities by X 
and the ruler, and (2) the indirect consumption of commodities by 
them in the employment of D and E and the pyramid building 
slaves. Now if X and the ruler were themselves producing wealth 
equal to the amount consumed by them in these two ways, the 
welfare of the workers and the slaves would not be injuriously 
affected. They would be contributing to the common stock as 
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much as they took away. This, however, they were not doing 
and accordingly the poverty of the workers A to E and the slaves 
varied directly as the amount of consumption (using the word con- 
sumption in its two-fold sense) by X and the ruler. Or in other 
words their poverty was due to extreme inequality of consumption. 

It may be said that there is no analogy between such hypo- 
theses and modern society, and that the play of free competition 
introduces conditions that make the operation of such a law im- 
possible. We shall find that this is far from being the case, and 
that a similar process is at work at the present day, although it is 
disguised by the fluid conditions of modern industry. We shall 
find that not only poverty, but also unemployment, is due to the 
large consumption of wealth by the well-to-do. 

To understand this requires an examination of the operation 
of the laws of supply and demand. If there is a demand for a 
certain commodity greater than the supply, the price rises. Jf 
the supply is greater than the demand the price declines. Similar- 
ly with labour. When there is a demand for labour greater thin 
the supply, the wages of labour rise, and vice versa when the 
supply is greater than the demand, wages fall. These are well- 
known principles. Now let us take as an hypothesis that an 
industry producing a commodity “M” is expanding owing to a 
demand for “M.” The expansion results in a demand for labour 
and a tendency for wages to rise. Now “M” may be a commodity 
of a kind suitable for the maintenance of the labourers, or it may 
not be such a commodity. Widely different results follow as it is 
the one or the other. Let us suppose at first that the commodity 
is one of a kind used in the maintenance of the labourers, 2.¢., food, 
clothing, or housing of a kind suitable to their needs. Other 
economic forces being equal, the increase in the supply will bring 
down the price and the demand for labour will raise the wage and 
the labourer will have the double benefit of falling prices and 
rising wages. Now if we suppose that the commodity is not one 
suitable for the maintenance of labourers, but is one catering for 
the pleasures of the wealthier classes, we find that a different 
train of circumstances will ensue. There will still be the tendency 
for the wage of the labourer to rise, but no benefit to the labourer 
as aconsumer. And the tendency of wages to rise will be coun- 
teracted by the diversion of capital to the production of a com- 
modity which is not applicable to the satisfaction of the needs of the 
labourer. This will become clearer later on. 

If, owing to some cause, capital became universally applied to 
the production of commodities that benefit the labourer, the follow- 
ing results would follow: the expansion of industry would result in 
an increase in wages, while the increased supply would result in a 
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fall in the price of all commodities required for his support. These 
two results would develop pari passu, and interest, profits and rent 
having first been reduced to a minimum, would disappear altogether. 
On the second alternative it is quite obvious that if investments 
were carried on exclusively for the benefit of the wealthier classes, 
there would be no supply of necessaries for the labourer and he 
would cease to exist and with him society itself would disappear. 

The direction of capital into one or the other kinds of industry 
depends upon the relative strength of the demand for one or the 
other kind of commodity. Commodities that are consumed by the 
labourer we will call “necessaries,” and those produced for the 
pleasures or desires (as apart from the needs) of all classes having 
incomes larger than the labourer we will call “luxuries.” We will 
use the terms labourer or worker to describe all persons working 
for wages, and the term “rich” or “wealthy” all persons with in- 
comes larger than those of the labourer. Now if the demand is 
for luxuries capital will flow into luxury producing industries, if 
for necessaries into industries producing necessaries. It being 
obvious that commodities are demanded in order to be consumed, 
it follows that the flow of capital depends upon consumption. 
Where there is a large consumption by the rich, capital will be 
directed chiefly to industries that supply luxuries, where a small 
consumption by the rich largely to industries that supply neces- 
saries. In a country where the demand for luxuries is the greatest 
possible, where there exist classes with a very high standard of 
living, the amount of capital directed to the supply of necessaries 
will be so small that the mass of labourers will live in poverty and 
many of them be unemployed. 

I have stated above that if capital were universally applied to 
the production of necessaries, interest, rents, and profits would 
ultimately disappear. The converse of this proposition is that 
interest, rents and profits can only thrive upon poorly remunerated 
labour. So we not only find that poverty is the result of a large 
consumption by the rich, but that unless that consumption con- 
tinued, the rich would lose their economic advantage. The rich 
could not be rich if the poor were not poor. This becomes clearer 
when the factors that determine the amount of capital invested in 
industries producing necessaries is considered. The capitalist who 
invests in the one or the other kind of industry is influenced by the 
amount of profit to be made, and the reason why profits from 
necessaries are limited is because the purchasing power of the 
labourer is limited. Necessaries are required by the rich as well 
as by the labourer, and the purchasing power of both classes are 
factors that determine their price. The rich being best able to 
pay, the demand of the rich tends to keep prices up and the 
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inability of the labourer to buy if prices go up too high tends to 
keep prices down. The upward tendency of prices caused by the 
demand of the rich is thus arrested by the failure of demand when 
prices rise above the purchasing power of the labourer. The 
price of necessaries therefore tends to be regulated at such a level 
as to exhaust the income of the labourer in obtaining subsistence. 
It follows that the labourers’ wage, being exhausted, the capitalist 
in search of profit must cater to the pleasures of the rich. If the 
rich were to save and invest the larger part of their income, the 
labourer would benefit enormously, but the rich at the same time 
would be weakening their power over the labourer, as they would 
be diminishing rents, profits and interest. The law of wages runs 
therefore: Other economic forces being equal, the real wage of the 
labourer varies inversely as the amount of consumption by the 
rich. 

The problem may now be considered from the point of view 
of the employment of labour. To begin with, take the first alter- 
native of the above illustration—that the commodity “M” is one of 
a kind used for the support of the labourer. We have seen that 
this meant a decline in prices benefiting the labourer and a rise in 
wages also. We have now to realise that this also means an 
increase in employment. The decline in prices leaves the labourer 
with a margin over after he has purchased a supply of commodities 
equal to what formerly exhausted his whole wage in purchasing. 
The rise in wages further increases this margin. This margin can 
therefore be employed in purchasing other commodities, and there- 
fore in employing workers elsewhere. Other industries are thus 
stimulated and their commodities flow in to still further reduce the 
price ; thus still further increasing the margin of the labourer and 
still further increasing his power of employing his fellow labourers. 
This process could only be continued, of course, at the expense of 
those who derive their income from rents, profits and interest. It 
would gradually absorb all the unemployed and would substitute 
competition of the job for the labourer, for competition of the 
labourer for the job. The demand for labour would become greater 
than the supply and lead to a great development of labour saving 
machinery, the benefit of which would be distributed among the 
labourers and not, as now, among the rich. Every labourer would 
be producing commodities that were consumed by some other 
labourer and production would have become truly co-operative. 

Taking the second alternative of the illustration—that the 
commodity is one catering for the pleasures of the rich—we find a 
different set of results. The expansion in trade tends to come to 
a dead stop for the following reasons: The direction of capital 
from those industries that supply necessaries to those that supply 
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luxuries, diminishes the available quantity of necessaries. These 
therefore rise in price and the demand which attracted capital to 
the industries producing luxuries becomes weakened by the larger 
claim made by necessaries upon the purse of the rich. For example 
suppose A has an income of £600 a year and has been accustomed 
to spend £200 a year on necessaries and £400 on luxuries. Neces- 
saries rise considerably in price owing to their quantity being 
diminished so that he has to pay £300 for what originally cost him 
only £200. He has now only £300 instead of £400 to spend on 
luxuries. Profits on luxuries are therefore diminished and em- 
ployers are driven to reduce wages and dismiss labourers. In 
addition to this, other influences result in the reduction of wages 
and dismissing of labourers elsewhere. For the increase in the 
price of necessaries means that numbers of people have first to 
limit their purchases and ultimately to reduce their purchases to the 
barest minimum. So the high price of necessaries has no sooner 
done its work of checking the demand for luxuries than it also 
declines. As a result profits fall, labourers are dismissed, and 
wages reduced. Thus we get simultaneously a reduction of wages 
and dismissal of men in many industries. When this takes place 
on an exceptional scale, we have great industrial crises, but in 
average years and in settled countries these factors exert a fairly 
constant pressure, and instead of a great number of labourers being 
out of employment at one period and all of them fully employed at 
another, the effect is distributed and we have a less number of 
labourers constantly unemployed. There is therefore never suffi- 
cient necessaries or employment for the labourers as a whole. Here 
again the phenomena can be generalized. Other economic forces 
being equal, the demand for labourers varies inversely as the amount 
of consumption by the rich. 

Here is the same conclusion reached as in the first two hypo- 
theses. Poverty is due to society being organised to supply chiefly 
the pleasures of the rich, and the amount of poverty is proportioned 
to the wealth and the number of the members of this class. In 
countries like New Zealand, where the number of the rich is com- 
paratively small and their wealth of a more moderate amount than 
in England, there is not so much poverty. All over the civilized 
world, however, there exist, as in the two hypotheses with which 
this article is commenced, three economic classes: (1) The rich with 
incomes ranging from £200 to £300 to a million a year or more who 
are the chief consumers of all wealth produced; (2) the workers, 
who give services to and produce the luxuries consumed by the 
rich ; (3) the workers who produce the necessaries on which they 
themselves and the other two classes live. If the wealthy financier, 
land owner, or manufacturer, with an income of £100,000 was 
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himself producing wealth to the extent that he consumed he would 
be returning to Society what he took from it, but it is obvious he 
produces nothing. If he is a producer, where is the wealth he 
produces? If he produced as much as he consumed, the working 
classes would be revelling in incomes many times greater than they 
actually earn. Poverty could not exist and it is doubtful whether 
such things as interest, rent or profits could exist. The analysis 
of the conditions results in the conclusion that the landlord who 
receives £100,000 a year in rents which he applies to the upkeep 
of his mansions, motors, and yachts, and in the purchase of pleasure 
yielding things for his wife and children, is doing what X did when 
he took D and E from their co-operative labour and made them 
work for himself. Only he is doing it on a very much larger scale. 
And the great mass of the professional and commercial classes, 
whether their incomes be small or large or represent the rent of 
ability or the proceeds of monopoly are also doing what X did. 
Under such circumstances it is not strange that there are slums 
and hosts of poor and unemployed ; the wonder is that these evils 
are not greater. Every increase in the productive powers of the 
race has only increased the number of non-producers who are sup- 
ported by the labourers, and this will continue until some way is 
found of restricting the consumption of the rich. Justice dictates 
that in absolute fairness all men should be producers, and no man 
should consume more than he produces. Society should be organ- 
ised for co-operative production, in which all take their part and 
share equally in the proceeds. The problem to be solved is how 
this co-operative organization is to be accomplished. The State 
Socialists and Communists have comprehensive schemes which, if 
carried out in their entirety, would result in some form of co-opera- 
tive production, but the carrying out of their ideas will take ages 
to accomplish and they have many great difficulties to face. What 
at present is most needed is some measure of reform that will in- 
crease the remuneration of the worker, and make regular and well 
paid work possible for all. It is obvious from what has gone 
before that this measure of reform must operate to restrict the con- 
sumption of the rich and direct capital into industries that cater 
for the needs of the producer. How can this be done? It might 
be done by religious and moral agencies if the matter were taken 
in hand and the race educated and disciplined to a higher and 
nobler ideal of social life. The rich might be induced to respect 
their obligations and be disciplined to restrict the consumption of 
their wealth within moderate limits, but it must be acknowledged 
that the chief representatives of these social forces do not at present 
give any evidence of the power or the light necessary to see and 
grapple with these economic evils. The higher co-operative order 
of society that is coming will have its basis in religious and moral 
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ideas, but at present the organised arm of the state must interfere 
to remove the more glaring cases of injustice. 

Under the fluid conditions of modern society it is not only 
impossible, it is inadvisable, to resort to the cumbrous methods of 
earlier epochs in our law making. In early times the obligations. 
of property were enforced by the state in a way that would be 
largely useless now. It was a simple thing in feudal days to 
enact that the lands of traitors and those who failed to carry out 
the obligations upon which they held land should be forfeit to the 
king, but in modern times, with the incorporeal nature of so much 
property, such laws would fall on the mere owner of the land (often 
the nominal owner) and exclude other property holders equally 
requiring control. This is one of the objections to the single-tax. 
To attack the landlord and let the money lord go free would be 
unjust, and any law that is proposed should affect all men in pro- 
portion to their wealth, regardless of in what their wealth consists. 

The only satisfactory way in which this can be done is by 
means of a graduated income tax with exemptions for every hun- 
dred pounds of income invested. The tax could commence at 
#300 and increase in severity every hundred pounds of income until 
at say above £5,000 it was #. for £. This tax would be in the 
nature of a penalty on consumption as every hundred pounds 
invested would be exempt. This would mean that if a man 
possessed an income of £10,000 and spent £5,000 on himself, he 
would be taxed the greater part of his income. If, on the other 
hand, he spent only £500 or £600 on himself and invested the 
remainder, the tax would be a comparatively light one. To obtain 
the full benefit from the tax in any particular country, it would be 
advisable also to insist upon the investment being made in that 
country. Such a law would of course require a definition of the 
term “investment,” and the definition would have to be wide enough: 
to include money spent in the founding of institutions from which 
no monetary return was expected, although these would not be con- 
sidered investments in the commercial sense. The chief test of 
an investment should be the spending of money for the general 
good as opposed to the owner’s good. Most investments for profit 
contain an element of this nature. The line of demarcation betweem 
investment and non-investment is not very clear unless this prin- 
ciple is kept in mind. For example: a man builds a steam yacht 
or rather gets a number of men to build one for him. (1) He uses 
it as a pleasure yacht for himself. That is not an investment. 
The yacht is not in use for the common good ; (2) he uses it as a 
pleasure yacht for the people, either for hire, or as a philanthropist. 
This is an investment. In the one case he alone benefits, in the 
other the people benefit The tax proposed would therefore 
require a definition of investment making clear in what an invest- 
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ment consists. This tax would act as a two-edged sword. It 
would restrict the consumption of wealth by the rich, while in- 
creasing the capital available for fresh industries. The restriction 
of consumption would diminish the demand for luxuries, and capi- 
tal would be directed more and more to those industries that catered 
for the needs of the workers. The result would be that commodities 
supplied by these industries would fall in price, while wages would 
tend continually to rise. The steady development of trade would 
absorb all surplus population and the problem of unemployment 
would be solved. As time went on and society became leavened 
with a higher spirit, the pressure of this tax could be increased until 
practical equality of consumption all round was attained. 

The ultimate result of such a tax would be a vast transforma- 
tion in the industrial organization of society. The fall in prices 
and rise in wages would continually diminish rents, profits and 
interest and the share that went to the employer, the landholder, 
and the capitalist would become ever less and less. A time would 
‘ come when these classes would find it impossible to carry on with- 
out admitting their employees to partnership and making them 
share both the profits and the losses of their undertakings. Thus 
would be introduced the co-operative era of industrial organization 
and the co-operative system and idea would gradually permeate all 
functions and aspects of society, and the competitive system as we 
know it, die a natural death. It is undesirable that this should 
come about other than gradually, as time is required to enable the 
workers to learn to manage large concerns for themselves and to 
allow a vigorous development of the ideal and ethical principles 
necessary to establish national co-operation on a sound basis. 
The thing to do is to begin and apply the principles of the 
graduated income tax as soon as a political party can be found to 
carry them out, and to educate the race to the demands to be made 
upon it. 

Such a form of society would not only escape the rigidity that 
would probably at first accompany State Socialism, and the want 
of control that characterizes the systems of Anarchists, but it in- 
cludes the good points of both systems. Moreover, it can be brought 
into being by gradual stages, one leading out of another, and the 
first step could be made to-morrow, while difficulties that face State 
Socialists such as the nationalization of land and capital would be 
avoided. Land and capital, instead of being painfully and deliber- 
ately nationalized, would become gradually socialised by an econ- 
omic process. If a political party could be found to establish such 
a tax, poverty and unemployment would disappear in ten years, 
and three or four decades would see the painless birth of the 
co-operative commonwealth. 

SIDNEY WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


A very dainty little volume is that containing Mr. George 
Lewis’s translation of Saint Bernard’s well-known letters to Pope 
Eugenius III., “De Consideratione.”1 The work is prefaced by an 
excellent Historical Introduction, and there is a number of valuable 
elucidatory foot-notes. This is believed to be the first English 
translation of what is justly regarded as St. Bernard’s masterpiece, 
and will therefore supply a vacant place in English patristic litera- 
ture—St. Bernard being generally known as the “last of the 
Fathers.” The letters are interesting, whether as a measure of the 
intellectual calibre of the saint, or as drawing a picture of what a 
good pope ought to be like, or as shrewdly illustrative of Bernard’s 
consciousness of his own superior position in the affairs of Europe 
at the time. Though he had, in private letters, described the pope 
as an imbecile, and had told those who elected Eugenius that they 
were virtually electing himself (St. Bernard), here in his letters to 
the Pope he pretends to feel a hesitation in undertaking to give him 
advice. The dignity of the Pope and “the love I have for you, 
like rival commanders, issue conflicting orders,” etc. The book, 
now given to English readers for the first time, will help to the 
general understanding of the fourteenth century. 

In “The Medici Popes,”2 Mr. Vaughan has given us a bio- 
graphical rather than an historical study. Herein lies the excuse 
for writing another considerable work upon a subject which has 
been pretty fully exploited. References to the political affairs of 
the times, and to the struggle between Luther and the Church, are 
kept as few and brief as possible. What Giovanni and Giulio de 
Medici were as men, what was their private life—so far as their 
lives were private at all—what their characters were, and so on, are 
what the author sets himself the task of shewing. He has drawn 
his material from all available sources, old and new. Among the 


1. ‘Saint Bernard on Consideration.” Translated by George Lewis, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford; author of “An Oxford Parish Priest.»”. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 
2. ‘The Medici Popes (Leo X. and Clement VII.)” By Herbert M. Vaughan, 
B.A., author of ‘The Last of the Stuarts,” &c. Illustrations. London: Methuen 
& Co. 
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latter are Prof. Ludwig Pastor’s “Geschichte der Papste seit dem 
Ausgang des Mittelalters” (1906); Signor Luzio’s “Isabella d’Este 
ne’ primordi del Papato di Leone X.” (1907) ; the American work by 
Prof. Lanciani on “The Golden Days of the Renaissance in Rome” 
(1906) ; Count Gnoli’s “Le Caccie di Leone X.,” which appeared in 
“La Nuovo Antologia” in the ’nineties ;and of course such com- 
paratively recent works as Bishop Creighton’s “History of the 
Papacy” and Gregorovius’s “Rome in the Middle Ages.” Despite 
the fact that works on Leo and Clement are already innumerable, 
Mr. Vaughan’s biographical treatment of the subject is very wel- 
come, especially as he has a happy knack of telling his story in a 
style that is both chaste and fluent. The twenty illustrations are 
from photographs by Messrs. Alinari, Florence. It cannot be 
said that either Giovanni or Giulio gain anything by being taken 
out of their political setting. When one looks at them from the 
standpoint of history, one sees them in a congenial setting; when 
we look at them as mere men, we find it more difficult not to judge 
the men by the standards of to-day. We see the more clearly that 
Leo, in particular, has been an over-estimated man, that he gave 
little to the age from which he derived almost everything. Almost 
everything was done for him. As with some other rulers, it was his 
luck, not any merit on his own part, that placed at his disposal, 
indeed forced upon him, certain men who were really great. Per- 
sonally, he was little more than a dilettante in art and letters; and 
made a noise because he squandered the incomes of four popes 
during his short rule. He had a Raffaello at his beck and call, 
and kept him at court as much because he was docile as because he 
was divinely gifted. Michael Angelo was kept at a distance, be- 
cause he was anything but docile. If Leo was extravagant in 
patronising the highest art, he was equally extravagant in patron- 
ising the lowest buffoonery; and he out-did the debauched and 
pleasure-loving aristocracy of the time in his devotion to hunting 
and other sports. He would neglect his duties for weeks, even 
months, while away on his hunting estates; though a chronic 
malady made it impossible for him to do much more than sit on 
his horse as a spectator. He was a purely secular Pope, did not 
begin to understand what the Lutheran movement meant, and 
pulled the ropes of diplomacy to glorify the temporal side of the 
Papacy, and above all to build up the fortunes of the de 
Medici. Nor did he inaugurate the Mecenate of the Papacy— 
that had been done fifty years before. He was a genial, dilettante 
spendthrift, who had the privilege of employing a Raffaello. He 
happened—to use his own words—to “enjoy” the Papal dignity just 
when, independently of him, the Renaissance was at its height of 
splendour. He contrasts poorly with his father Lorenzo, who was 
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in truth “The Magnificent.” In saying all this we have not been 
quoting Mr. Vaughan; we have been merely expressing what his 
book very readily suggests. We ought to add that Mr. Vaughan 
writes in the spirit of an impartial student, carefully weighs the 
pros and cons before he gives a verdict, and is very happily free 
from any sectarian bias. The book deserves a prominent place 
among our new renderings of history. 

“The Sepulchral Monuments of Ancient Egypt”3 is a handy 
and tolerably comprehensive description, with plates, of the ancient 
tombs of Egypt, by an author whose information has, much of it, 
been acquired on the spot. He says, in the preface, “The object 
of this little book is to cgllect and condense” what is contained 
in more expensive works, “at the same time adding to information 
acquired during twenty-five years spent in the actual vicinity of the 
tombs.” Besides the chapters which are purely descriptive, there 
are chapters on the religion of Ancient Egypt, on the Book of the 
Dead, on embalming, etc. etc. The book will make an admirable 
companion for English-speaking visitors to Egypt. We are sorry 
to have to find considerable fault with the translation. 

Mr. F. J. Gould is indefatigable. Having recently given hiin- 
self more especially to the work of superintending a Positivist 
Church, he has now brought out “A Catechism of Religion and 
the Social Life.”"4 The answers to the questions are supplemented 
by small-type extracts from the works of Auguste Comte. We 
thus have, not only Mr. Gould’s interpretation of Comte, but not a 
little of Comte’s own writing. With Pierre Lafitte’s “Positive 
Morals” and Mr. Gould’s “Catechism” it is easy now for English 
students to form a very clear idea of what the Religion of Humanity 
is. We commend the “Catechism” to the notice of the public 
generally. One need not be a Positivist to appreciate the noble 
ethic of this “Catechism.” 

The chapters of Mr. Beckles Willson’s “Occultism and Com- 
mon Sense,”5 as well as Prof. Barrett’s Introduction, have already 
appeared seriaily in the Westminster Gazette. Many of our readers 
may therefore have seen them, and have already formed their opin- 
ion upon them. We can quite imagine that such readers may be 
glad to have the articles in permanent book-form. They form a 
good resumé of the evidence for our modern occultism. This evi- 
dence is carefully given, and the reader is on the whole left to come 
to his own conclusion. Moreover, it is always interesting to read 


‘¢ Sepulchral Monuments of Ancient Egypt.’’ By A. Daninos-Pacha. Trans- 
lated from the French, Paris: Ernest Leroux, 28, Rue Bonaparte. 
. ‘A Catechism of Religion and the Social Life.” By F. J. Gould. London: 
Watts & Co. 
. **Occultism and Common Sense.’’ By Beckles Willson ; with Introduction 
by Prof. W. F. Barrett, F.R.S. London: Werner Laurie, Clifford’s Inn. 
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about the hypnotic state, the phantasms of the living, dreams, 
hallucinations, phantasms of the dead, hauntings, the divining rod, 
mediums, the materialisation of ghosts, spirit-photography, clair- 
voyance, and especially Mrs. Piper’s trance utterances. All this 
will be found in this volume, written about by a qualified narrator, 
who has evidently no aim but to arrive at the truth. The author 
tells us that he entered upon his study with a light heart and an 
open mind. He has seen no ghosts, he admits; but he has “met 
the men—better men—who have.” Telepathy, as an explanation, 
he says, breaks down. He is compelled to believe in the truth of 
supernormal phenomena—in fact, in spiritualism. We leave the 
matter with our readers. For our part, we are inclined still to 
say, with Mr. Lester Ward, the American sociologist, in his recent 
essay on “The Value of Error,” that “the Society for Psychical 
Research is still hunting for ghosts; but none have as. yet been 
found.” We should rather look for a solution of the whole pro- 
blem, with Mr. Joseph McCabe, in the existence of a psychic pro- 
perty z# and xof apart from all matter. “When,” he says, in his 
essay entitled “New Light on the Nature of Mind,” “we steal the 
spiritual world for science, as Prometheus stole fire for humanity, 
. . . . the ghosts will melt away like the mists of the morning.” 
The quotations we have just above made from Mr. Lester 
Ward and from Mr McCabe are from essays of theirs in “The 
R.P.A. Annual and Ethical Review for 1909,”6 in which there are 
other exceptionally valuable articles by Mr. A. W. Benn, Dr. 
Callaway, Prof. Cesare Lombroso, Mr. George Brandes, Mr. Adam 
Gowans Whyte, Mr. John M. Robertson, M.P., Mr. Charles E. 
Hooper, Mr. Edward Greenly, Mr. W. B. Columbine. Mr. J. 
A. Hedderwick contributes a poem. It is rare to find in such a 
publication such a list of authors—and the subjects are as interest- 
ing as the authors are able. Mr. Benn objects to separating dogma 
from belief. In the present aversion to dogma, he finds merely a 
“stage in the dissolution of the belief to which dogma gives a 
definite expression.” Dr. Callaway contends that morals, in his- 
tory, control the character of religion, and not vice versa as is the 
common orthodox belief. Prof. Lombroso writes a valuable article 
on “The Increase of Crime and Prison Reform.” To relax prison 
discipline, he holds, without removing from it a// punitive charac- 
ter and without substituting purely disciplinary and reformative 
methods, is to make matters worse instead of better. Mr. Brandes 
gives a short paper on “Goethe’s ‘Confessions of a Beautiful Soul.” 
Mr. White criticises the late Pan-Anglican Conference. Mr. 
Gould gives a paper on “The Courage of Freethought.” Mr. Rob- 
ertson defends “The Philosophy of Bradlaugh” against the recent 


6. ‘*The R.P.A. Annual, for 1909.” London: Watts & Co. 
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attacks of a clergyman. Mr. McCabe briefly expounds the recent 
investigations in the psychic phenomena exhibited not only by 
animals and plants, but even by “common matter.” Mr. Greenly, 
in a brief historical reverie on “The Greeks and Natural Science,” 
points out that the scientific knowledge of the Greeks compares 
favourably with that of the sixteenth century of our era; and he 
contends that “had they continued to pursue natural science as men 
have continued since the latter period, they would have arrived at 
the same results, and those as rapidly, as have been arrived at in 
our own time.” And Mr. Hooper, in the article on “The Question 
of Constructive Rationalism,” and Mr. Columbine, in his article on 
“The Message of Rationalism,” treat of certain questions which 
are now specially interesting Rationalists. 

Professor Watson, of Canada, whose “Philosophical Basis of 
Religion” we noticed not long ago, has now sent out a considerable 
volume, entitled “The Philosophy of Kant Explained,”? as a com- 
plement to a volume entitled “The Philosophy of Kant in Extracts 
from his own Writings.” That volume of extracts was intended to 
introduce the Professor’s “more advanced students to the direct 
study of the Critical Philosophy through the medium of the trans- 
lated passages.” That book is now in its sixth edition. In the 
new volume, the Professor gives “the oral explanation” which he 
has been offering in class, “with direct reference to the difficulties 
found in the text of (his) translations.” Marginal references in 
the new work direct the student to the corresponding passages in 
the volume of translations. The volumes go through the Critique 
of Pure Reason, the Metaphysic of Morality, the Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason, and the Critique of Judgment. They serve therefore 
as a tolerably comprehensive apparatus for those students of Kant 
who are not able to read the original. The volumes are not critical, 
at least not more so than is unavoidable in any mere expository 
treatment of the text. This new volume, however, is prefaced by 
a valuable—necessarily critical—introductory Historical Retrospect, 
being “a summary of the development from Descartes to Kant,” 
as the author ‘understands it. A sequel to the two works is pro- 
mised, containing a discussion of Hegel’s criticism of Kant. We 
know no better introduction to Kant than Prof. Watson’s volumes, 
for non-German-reading students. Some of the additional transla- 
tions in the new volume need, however, a little revision. For 
example, in the following passage on page 475 :— 

“By interest we mean that species of satisfaction which 
we combine with the idea of the existence of an object. Such 
an object always involves a relation to desire, etc.,” 


7. ‘The Philosophy of Kant Explained.”” By John Watson,‘M.A., LL.D, 
Glasgow : Maclehose & Sons. 
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should read “Such a species of satisfaction,” in order to give the 
correct sense. And if the Professor turns to the original, he will 
see that the grammatical construction requires it. Again on page 
477, we have in the translation “a perfectly indefinite conception.” 
The original has “. . . die zu irgend einem Begriffe (unbestimmt 
welchem) fiihrt.”. This means, not that the conception is itself 
indefinite, but that it does not matter what particular conception is 
led to. For the purposes of this notice, we have not gone through 
all the new translated matter ; but we happened to come upon the 
above errors—and others—in the passages we took the trouble to 
collate with the original. 

Mr. Holdsworth’s “Three Points of Church Reform”s refer to 
the appointment of bishops, the question of patronage, and the 
“parson’s freehold.” The pamphlet is interesting and doubtless 
will receive the attention of those who are specially concerned in 
church reform. The public generally, there is little doubt, are just 
now becoming afresh and increasingly interested in the great re- 
form of Disestablishment. If that reform were but effected, the 
churchmen might be left to bring about the internal reforms for 


themselves. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


In “Low Wages and No Wages, an Essay on the Economic 
Causes of Poverty, Unemployment, and Bad Trade,”*! Mr. Oswald 
St. Clair seeks to show how the Zaisser fatre policy of the orthodox 
political economy founded by.Adam Smith, has failed in one of its 
two main objects. It was designed to provide, first, subsistence 
for the people; secondly, a revenue sufficient for the public ser- 
vices. It has succeeded in providing the latter, and whilst it has 
with the aid of science and invention increased the wealth of the 
nation as a whole beyond the dreams of its most sanguine pro- 
posers,, it has signally failed to provide the former. _It has resulted 
in supplying some with enormous wealth and others, the great 
mass of the working people, with destitution. But although Mr. 
St. Clair finds this failure in orthodox political economy, he does 
not throw the blame on Free Trade, neither does he advocate a 


8. ‘*Three Points of Church Reform.” By Alfred Holdsworth, General Secretary 


of the Church Reform League. London: Elliot Stock. 
1. **Low Wages and No Wages: An Essay on the Economic Causes of Poverty, 


Unemployment, and Bad Trade.’”” By Oswald St. Clair. London: Swann Sonnens- 
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return to Protection or Tariff Reform. It is, in fact, owing mainly 
to Free Trade, that our immense production is due. It was not 
until our trade was freed from the shackles of Protection that our 
foreign trade went ahead at all. What he quarrels with is the 
unequal distribution of wealth. Adam Smith’s doctrine that each 
man is the best judge of his own interest and that in doing the best 
for himself, he will do the best for everyone else, has permeated the 
world of trade, and has been mainly instrumental in making the 
business-man utterly selfish and callous, indifferent to the means 
and the methods employed, so long as he can pile up riches for 
himself. Thus self-interest, whilst it can be relied upon to render 
wealth-production efficient and to produce commodities at the low- 
est rate, cannot be relied upon to secure an equitable or wholesome 
distribution. And since the interest of the individual is not the 
same as that of the community, the latter must interfere to reduce 
the balance. Socialism is no remedy, since it would stereotype 
industry. Measures which, without checking energy and individu- 
ality tend to equalise opportunity, must be introduced. Amongst 
these measures are the nationalization of the land, the municipali- 
sation of the drink trade, workmen’s compensation, old age pen- 
sions, and death duties. Mr. St. Clair should not have claimed 
Herbert Spencer as an advocate of the first without explaining that 
he repudiated his arguments in its favour late in life. But there 
are many other measures to which Mr. St. Clair does not refer. 
Municipalisation of public utilities ; encouragement of profit-sharing 
concerns ; co-operative small-holdings societies ; national afforesta- 
tion and reclamation of land schemes and nationalization of rail- 
ways. He seems to miss the point that with greater diffusion of 
wealth, consumption would find some relation with production. 

If there is nothing very original in this book, it is nevertheless 
an eminently useful and forceful contribution to the study of 
unemployment. 

Mr. Charles E. B. Russell and Miss Lilian M. Rigby are to 
be congratulated upon their “Working Lads’ Clubs,”2 which, for 
the first time, covers the whole field of this phase of social ameliora- 
tion and which should prove to be the standard text-book on the 
subject. Boys’ clubs for the working classes are of comparatively 
recent creation, and although in some parts of the country, notably 
in the industrial centres of Lancashire, largely prevalent, yet in many 
large towns they are wanting, and it is just such a practical and 
stimulating book as this which is required. Many would, we are 
sure, be willing to sacrifice time and money in promoting such 
institutions if they only knew how. The main object is not simply 


2. ‘* Working Lads’ Clubs.” By Charles E. B. Russell and Lilian M. Rigby. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1908. 
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to amuse, but, as the authors state, “to provide the youths of the 
poorer classes with an opportunity of becoming happier, healthier 
and better citizens than they are likely to become if they spend 
their leisure in loafing about the streets.” The means employed 
are diverse: some clubs are devoted almost exclusively to amuse- 
ment and physical development by means of gymnastic exercises 
and out-of-door games; some concern themselves entirely with 
the advancement of general education; others make religious 
efforts, the pivot of all their activities; whilst the more influential 
and successful pursue the common ideal of mens sana in corpore 
sano by a combination of all these methods.” 

In this work the authors fully discuss such matters as the 
organisation of games, educational classes, annual encampments, 
discipline and finance. They deal in detail with the buildings and 
their equipment, gymnasiums, libraries, country pursuits, and excur- 
sions, and all matters concerned with club-life, giving photographs 
illustrating typical scenes and occupations. The book is thorough- 
ly well-planned and written. 

Good wine needs no bush, and “F.C.G.’s Froissart’s Modern 
Chronicles”3 equally requires no recommendation. The present 
volume for the years 1903-1906, the third in the series, brings the 
story of political events up to “the great battle in which the Blues 
were overthrown by the Buffs,” in other words to the General 
Election of 1906. The story commences with the return of Sir 
John Froissart to England and his meeting with the Canterbury 
Pilgrims on his way to London. The incident of his meeting Sir 
Rudyard Kipling fleeing the country as from a pestilence and hold- 
ing his nose because, as he testily explained, “the whole nation 
stinketh now that the Buffs held the governance,” is delicious. 
And Sir Joseph de Birmingham’s journey across the illimitable 
veldt and his return without the randlord’s gold is told in F.C.G.’s 
inimitable manner. The picture of Sir Joseph on his way home 
minus the gold in a mediaeval bark is equally piquant. In fact 
there is not a dull page, and’ good humoured as Sir John’s thrusts 
are they invariably go straight home. 

For all politicians there is a good hour’s reading here, and both 
sides can enjoy the fun, with this difference: that Liberals will 
enjoy it the most. 

We have received a pamphlet entitled a “Contributory Scheme 
for Old Age Pensions,” by Sir John Pilter; two pamphlets by Dr. 
Bell Taylor, entitled “Vivisection up to Date,” and “The Apotheosis 
of Cruelty,” too late for notice in this issue, but which will be 
noticed in the January number. 


3. “F.C. G.’s Froissart’s Modern Chronicles, 1903-6.’? Told and Pictured by 
Sir F. Carruthers Gould. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1908. 
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“Thirty-five Years in the Punjab, 1858-1893," by Dr. G. R. 
Elsmie, while of great interest to English folk in general, will 
particularly appeal to old Punjabs and Haileybury students, of 
which College the author was the last civilian who served in that 
province. It consists mainly of “letters home,” the letters of friends, 
especially those of Sir Robert Montgomery and Sir Douglas For- 
syth, and extracts from diaries. Dr. G. R. Elsmie’s duties were 
multifarious, judicial, administrative, executive, financial, and from 
1885 to 1886, as Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab University, 
academic. His address delivered before the University Con- 
vocation reflects credit on his Alma Mater, Aberdeen. During 
his long and arduous service this distinguished official rose through 
all the grades in the Province to the office next to the Lieutenant 
Governor. Shortly before his retirement he was nominated to the 
Legislative Council. Those who search this autobiography for 
startling revelations concerning political personages will be dis- 
appointed. In his anxiety to avoid anything savouring of the 
chronique scandaleuse, the author, out of kindness of heart, may 
possibly have, in the opinion of many, carried reticence too far. It 
would certainly be of value to the future historian to possess the 
matured and formulated judgment of this distinguished civilian on 
the policy and work of the Viceroys under whom he served ; but, 
on the other hand, the objections to such frank avowals, which 
readily occur to anyone giving the subject a moment’s serious 
thought, far outweigh the immediate advantage to be gained by 
them This volume contains some good illustrations, and is a 
credit to its publisher. 

Professor Friedlander’s “Sittengeschichte Roms” is, or should 
be, known to everyone with any pretensions to classical scholarship. 
The first volume of this monumental work, under the title of 
“Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire,”? has now 
found a competent translator in Mr. Leonard A. Magnus, and the 
second volume is announced to appear early in 1909. + ome idea of 
the scope of the volume before us may be gained from che headings 
of the chapters: The City of Rome, The Court, The three Estates, 
Roman Society, The Position of Women, Means of Communica- 
tion, and Touring under the Empire. It is, we think, a matter for 
regret that the footnotes and excursus of the sixth German edition 
—omitted in the seventh, which is otherwise identical with it—have 


I. ‘Thirty-five Years in the Punjab, 1858-1893.” By G. R. Elsmie, C.S.I,, 
LL.D. Edinburgh : David Douglas. 

2. ‘*Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire.” By Ludwig Fried- 
lander. Vol. I. Translated by Leonard A. Magnus, LL.B. London: George 
Routledge & Sons. 
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not, at least in part, found a place in the English version. Their 
absence will not be felt by the general reader, but students of Latin 
literature will scarcely be contented with translations of passages 
unaccompanied by exact references to the authors. It seems un- 
gracious to grumble, for Messrs. Routledge and Sons have, by their 
enterprise in issuing this version, conferred an inestimable boon on 
classical scholars unacquainted with German. 

“The Life of Nelson,”3 by Captain A. T. Mahan, has now gone 
into a second and revised edition. It contains twenty-one maps 
and plans of battles, eleven illustrations, and a wealth of footnotes. 
The learned author has adopted the satisfactory plan of making 
Nelson describe himself through his letters. This is by far the 
best existent “life” of our great naval hero, and no public or private 
library worthy of the name can dispense with it. We are glad to 
hear that Captain Mahan’s famous “Sea Power” books are now 
obtainable in cheaper form, in a case of five uniform volumes. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


One of the latest of Messrs. Chatto and Windus’ series of 
topographical colour books is “From the Foreland to Penzance, the 
Ports and Harbours of the South Coast,”1 by Mr. Clive Holland. 
It is a book which should appeal to a larger class than those who 
are attracted merely by the illustrations. These are charming 
reproductions from water-colours by Mr. Maurice Randall, and 
those who buy the book for the pictures alone will be amply re- 
paid. An artist and a practical yachtsman, with an intimate know- 
ledge of the South Coast and its waters, is a combination somewhat 
rare. Mr. Randall is to be congratulated on the result of his 
sympathetic treatment, and the author on obtaining invaluable 
assistance. No attempt has been made to give guide book 
information or to afford technical sailing directions, soundings or 
nautical information, both of which are to be found elsewhere. 
The author’s object has been to deal with the picturesque aspect 
of the various places described, and to give something of their story 
and romance, past and present. In this he has proved eminently 
successful. Almost every port and harbour has played its part at 
some time or another in our national history, and all are rich in 


3- ‘* The Life of Nelson: the Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain.”’ 
By Captain A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., U.S. Navy. Sampson Low & Co. 

1. ‘*From the Foreland to Penzance, Ports and Harbours of the South Coast.”’ 
By Clive Holland. With Illustrations in Colour after Maurice Randall. London: 
Chatto & Windus. New York: Duffield & Company. 1908. 
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some yarn of the sea or of the smuggling days. The Cinque Ports, 
the Wight, the great naval ports of Portsmouth and Plymouth, are 
intimately connected with epoch-making events from Roman times 
downwards. The mere mention of such places is enough to fire 
the imagination of all who take any interest in their own country, 
and Mr. Holland’s gossipy text should stimulate many to visit the 
scenes of those great events, with added interest. One does not 
expect Mr. Holland to be an expert in International Law, but if 
he looks up the point he will see that Captain Crass, according to 
the general practice of the time, was quite justified in sticking to 
the Welsh ship which he rescued from a Dutch captor, assuming 
that it had been in the possession of the latter for twenty-four 
hours. The appeals of the unfortunate Crass to the Admiralty 
therefore were not entitled to be made, although it might be 
different to-day. But we are all liable to error. In covering such 
a large field, Mr. Holland has made fewer mistakes than might 
reasonably have been expected. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Sensationalism is not a charge that could be sustained against 
so brilliant a novelist as Mr. Marion Crawford, yet few (if any) of 
his books lack at least one episode of a thrilling nature. This is 
particularly the case in “The Diva’s Ruby,” which begins with 
the theft, by a Russian scientist, of a store of rubies, one of which 
was worthy to find its setting in a royal crown, that formed the main 
source of wealth of a family long domiciled in Central Asia. The 
hero of this adventure cuts indeed a sorry figure, for no sooner does 
he escape from the dreadful death intended for him by those whose 
hospitality he had thus violated, than he leaves to her fate the 
beautiful Tartar girl who, in the vain hope of gaining his love, 
had put him in the way of amassing wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice. There is an atmosphere of affluence about the story 
which, however, is never allowed to become oppressive, as is almost 
invariably the case when the protagonists are multi-millionaires. 
Konstantin Lecotheti and Van Torp are rivals for the hand of the 
diva, Margarita de Cordova, xée Margaret Donne, whose charming 
acquaintance all readers of Mr. Marion Crawford’s novels have 
already made. The former is a handsome, highly cultured Greek, 
the latter an American without physical or educational advantages. 


1. ‘*The Diva’s Ruby.’”? By F. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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Both are ready to squander their wealth to attain their heart’s de- 
sire. How their wooing sped must not be divulged here, nor the 
part played by Baraka, the Tartar maiden, in the dénoument. It 
is all most interesting and unconventional. 

As a writer of short stories, M. Paul Bourget can hardly be said 
to have a serious rival among contemporary Frenchmen of letters. 
“Les détours du Coeur”2 consists of twelve tales, most of which dis- 
play to the fullest advantage that marvellous insight into the com- 
plex workings of the human heart and mind which characterises his 
writings. In “La Parole donée” we have one of those subtle 
cases of conscience with which this lay confessor delights to deal. 
“L’Expert” and “La Menace” are, however, the gems of the collec- 
tion. The hero of the former is a famous alienist, whose opinion 
is sought by the State when the sanity of prisoners could be called 
in question. In “La Menace” we have the revolting picture of a 
young wife protecting herself against the interference of her 
mother-in-law, by holding over the latter the threat of revealing to 
her son certain guilty passages in her past life. 

For more than one reason a pathetic interest clings to Ouida’s 
“Helianthus.”3 In the first place death surprised her before she 
had written the concluding chapter or chapters ; secondly, it affords 
abundant proof that age and ill-health had seriously impaired her 
art. The story itself, which is a roman a clef easily understand- 
able by all possessing a certain inside acquaintance with European 
politics, deals with a scholar-prince of democratic convictions, who 
unexpectedly becomes heir apparent to a despotism founded on a 
coup d’état. After the manner of his kind, he must needs fall in 
love with the great grand-daughter of a neglected patriot who had 
brooded so persistently over his wrongs as to have become dis- 
courteous of speech. But all Ouida’s stern Republicans are singu- 
larly unclubbable men. The old tyrant, furious at the prospect of 
a mésalliance which would shatter the political edifice that repre- 
sented the cunning work of three generations, conceives the des- 
perate plan of assassinating his own son in a secret chamber of the 
palace. Here the story, which has covered twenty-nine chapters, 
ends abruptly, but it is easy to foresee the sequel of events. Ouida 
was at her best, in spite of a flamboyant style and doubtful scholar- 
ship, so consummate an artist in words, that we are grateful to 
Messrs. MacMillan for having presented to us this important 
fragment. 

“Tobias and the Angel,”4 by Helen Prothero Lewis, is at once 
a suburban idyll and a problem-novel in which such burning ques- 


2. ‘Les Détours du Coeur.”? Par Paul Bourget. Paris: Plon-Nourrit & Cie. 
3. “Helianthus.” By Ouida. London: Macmillan & Co. 
4. ‘* Tobias and the Angel.”’ By Helen Prothero Lewis. London: John Milne, 
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tions as divorce and alcoholism are dealt with concretely rather 
than discussed. The plot is simple. A sleeping partner in a pri- 
vate bank suddenly finds himself reduced from affluence to a 
slender income. His wife soon afterwards elopes with a wealthy 
man who had been posing as friend of the family ; but nemesis in 
the shape of a motor-car, speedily rids the world of her paramour. 
The husband she had abandoned with cynical indifference seeks 
consolation in the society of his little son—a pathetic, precocious 
youngster—and, at intervals, in the whiskey bottle. He would 
assuredly have died a drunkard’s death, if a fair neighbour, who 
herself was the victim of another’s sin, had not rescued him from 
the lethargy of despair. The love-story is delightfully unconven- 
tional, whilst the issue is left in doubt till the final chapter is 
reached. 

Mr. G. I. Roberts has written much and well on forest life. 
“The House in the Water,”5 which is his latest volume, is a collec- 
tion of stories about animals, large and small, and takes its title 
from the longest and most interesting of them. The “House” in 
question is one not built by human hands, but by the teeth and 
paws of that marvellous engineer, the beaver, of which this story is 
a sympathetic study. “The White-slashed Bull,” and “Sonny, the 
Kid” are both delightful tales. This profusely illustrated volume 
ought to be greatly in request as a Christmas present for boys. 


During the last three centuries the mind of man has been 
busied in evolving an artificial language for international use. 
Volapuek, Ediom Neutral, and upwards of a hundred more or less 
ingenious experiments of this nature have had their, generally brief, 
day and ceased to be. Esperanto has alone survived, and judging 
from the increasing ardour of its propagandists and the astonishing 
success that is rewarding their zeal, seems in all likelihood (if an 
expressive colloquialism be allowed) to have “come to stay.” In 
one of his latest novels, Fr. R. H. Benson assumes Esperanto to 
have become, a few generations hence, the universal tongue, Latin 
surviving only as the official language of Catholicism. “Tutonish,”6 
by Mr. Elias Molee, is scarcely likely to prove a formidable rival to 
Esperanto, but its history is both curious and interesting. The 
author, who was born of Norwegian parents settled near Mil- 
waukee, had for the companion of his childhood, some youngsters 
of Dutch and English extraction. As none of them could speak 
any language except his own, they gradually formed a compromise 
union-language, and unconsciously simplified its grammar by not 


5. ‘* The House in the Water.”’ By Charles D. G.I. Roberts. London: Ward 
Lock & Co.” 
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remembering the exceptions. As a medium of intercourse between 
Germans, Hollanders, and Scandinavians, “Tutonish” might be 
useful. As the average educated Englishman has at least a smat- 
tering of Latin and French, but seldom learns any German, Esper- 
anto would be acquired much more readily by him than its latest 
rival. 

“Mamma,”? by Miss Rhoda Broughton, is a study of senile 
selfishness raised to the dignity of a fine art. Mrs. Granard was a 
remarkably well-preserved lady of seventy, who had brought up a 
small family of daughters so carefully that they lived in perpetual 
awe and veneration of her. Lucia, her youngest born, was, when 
the story opens, in her thirty-second year, and had long since all 
but forgotten the romance of her youth, which “Mamma,” in her 
quiet but effectual way, had nipped in the bud. She would probably 
have died a spinster, had not a middle-aged Colonial artist of un- 
couth manners volunteered to paint “Mamma’s” portrait. Through 
him she gradually learnt that the ideal for which she slaved had feet 
of clay. The two “emancipated” grand-daughters help to lighten 
the story, and we rejoice, when Zillah runs away with a Guardsman 
to avoid the marriage with an unspeakably repulsive Jew which 
her worldly mother, “Mamma,” had arranged for her. “Mamma” is 
a clever satire of one aspect of middle-class life. 

Like the subject of Tennyson’s prettiest lyric, Rose Critchlow 
was a millers daughter. Both heroines possessed great physical 
charms, and both married into a position above their own; but 
there the analogy between them ends. History and legend record 
the names of many such grandes amoureuses, like Rose, who seem 
created to ensnare the souls and bodies of men, and exercise a 
troubling influence even on such as refuse by sheer will-power, to 
succumb to their fascinations. Their path through life is wet with 
tears and blood. “Potiphar’s Wife,”8 by Mr. Kineton Parkes, is, 
without exaggeration, a work of genius instinct with the loves and 
hates of the dalesfolk of Derbyshire. The cynicism of the culmin- 
ating tragedy, which might so easily have been averted if the 
morally guilty parties had not entered into a conspiracy of silence, 
is as true to art as it is repulsive to right feeling. 

There is a pleasant academic flavour about “Olympian Echoes”9 
by Mr. C. J. Locock, which should render it a welcome addition to 
the smoking-room library. Small as the book is, it is, nevertheless 
not one that should be read through at a single sitting, but dipped 
into from time to time by way of intellectual relaxation. It isa 
miscellaneous collection of jeux d’ésprit in prose and verse, and, 


7. *Mamma.’”? By Rhoda Broughton, London: Macmillan & Co. 
8, ‘ Potiphar’s Wife.’’ By Kineton Parkes. London: John Milne. 
9g. ‘*Olympian Echoes.”” By C, J. Locock. London: The St. Catherine Press. 
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as its title suggests, concerned, for the most part, with games and 
sports, e.g. golf, cricket, and lawn-tennis. We are treated to a 
Socratic dialogue on croquet. Apart from sport, Mr. Locock’s 
translation of a little Italian poem called “La Gratudine” deserves 
attention . 

“Chateau and Country Life in France,”10 has inspired Mrs. 
Waddington, the wife of the late French Ambassador to London, 
to give us a delightful book of some 350 pages. No wonder the 
bright American bride felt “very strange at first,” and that the 
“curious serious atmosphere” of a typical French “ interieur” 
should strike her as being so different from her own “ home where 
we were a happy, noisy family . . . . always cousins innumerable, 
and friends.” The authoress has a happy faculty of seeing the 
humorous side of things, which does not prevent her from being 
intensely sympathetic and kind to the poor; she gives a gloomy 
picture of the lives and dwellings of the very poor peasants, many 
of whom it was difficult to help. It seems curious that though they 
accepted clothing, money, wine, etc. they resented what they con- 
sidered the “charity” of bowls of hot soup for the half-frozen, ill- 
clad, and half-starved school children, which Mrs. Waddington 
instituted. The réle of Protestant chatelaine in a Catholic locality 
cannot have always been an easy one, but through her genuine 
kindness and sympathy, Mrs. Waddington endeared herself to all 
the inhabitants. Thirty years ago the French only looked upon 
tea as a “tisane,” to be taken when ill, and Mrs. Waddington’s. 
visitors often declined it by saying, “ No thanks, I am quite well.” 
How things have changed since then! She has something interest- 
ing to say of all the distinguished people of her circle, amongst 
them Theirs, Casimir Perier, Claretie, Sebline, the great grandson 
of Lafayette, and many others. All those who wish to have a 
true insight into French country life will enjoy reading this book, 
as we have done ourselves. 

“The Government of the United Kingdom: Its Colonies and’ 
Dependencies,” by Dr. Albert E. Hogan, is intended primarily to 
meet the requirements of candidates preparing for the Teachers’ 
Certificate Examination. But it will undoubtedly appeal to a far 
wider circle. The author makes no pretensions to independent 
or original research, but the work is based upon the most recent 
leading authorities. Indeed, in a text-book of this nature, contro- 
versial points would have been out of place. An enormous amount 
of ground has been covered, resulting in a succinct and accurate 


10, ‘¢ Chateau and Country Life in France.”” By Mary King Waddington. London : 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

11. ‘* The Government of the United Kingdom, its Colonies and Dependencies ”’ 
By Albert E. Hogan, LL.D., B.A. Lond. London: W. B. Clive, University Tutorial 
Press, Ltd. 1908. 
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sketch of our constitution, legislative, executive and judicial admin- 
istration, local government, education and imperial relations, in- 
cluding the Colonies and India. If we may add a word of criticism 
we shouid say it is rather old-fashioned in view of modern research 
to repeat the old statement that the Court of Common Pleas had 
its origin in Magna Charta, and we cannot accept the statement 
that the justices of the peace were up to 1888 entirely free from 
political partisanship. 

“A Short History of National Education in Great Britain and 
Ireland,”"*? by Mr. T. Lloyd Humberstone, was written at the 
instigation of Sir William Mather, Chairman of the British Educa- 
tion Section at the Franco-British Exhibition. We may be quite 
sure ‘that of the thousands who visited the educational 
exhibits the majority possessed a very hazy idea of the 
history of education in this country or of its present 
condition. This pamphlet with its illustrations pointing the 
contrast between the past and the present was intend- 
ed to remove this haziness, and it may be read with profit by all 
interested in the subject. 





ART. 


M. Gaston Migeon, curator at the Louvre Museum, publishes a 
small volume—“Au Japon”—which he modestly describes as im- 
pressions received in his visits to Japanese art-shrines. In reality 
these “promenades” are first steps to the unwritten history and des- 
cription of Japanese art, which is co-extensive with Japanese life. 
“What remains of the Japan of old times? In particular, can their 
art, which waited not for the far-off influence of the West, reveal 
to us a beauty that we suspect and do not know? Truly, it is 
strange that, while our Western archaeology has seen through so 
many obscurities and thrown light on the beginnings of our Europ- 
ean arts, this other page of art history should remain blank, that 
this should be the last art for us to know, that no one should burn 
to question it. . . . We have little to learn about the industrial arts 
of Japan; we know next to nothing about its great schools of 
painting and sculpture up to the 15th century. Only one man had 
the veritable insight of it and, instinctively from his first approach, 
understood its splendour.” 


12. ‘A Short History of National Education in Great Britain and Ireland.” By 
Thomas Lloyd Humberstone, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.S. (Lond.), of the University of 
London Administration Staff. Westminster: P. S. King & Son. 1908. 

1. ‘Au Japon: Promenades aux Sanctuaires de |’Art.”” Par Gaston Migeon. 


Paris : Hachette et Cie. 1908. 
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M. Migeon pays this high compliment to the American Fenel- 
losa who brought together the 5,900 Japanese and Chinese paint- 
ing of the Boston Museum and the extraordinary Freer collection 
which, “in April, 1906, was offered to the American Government, 
was accepted by Congress, and will constitute in Washington the 
finest museum of the Far East in the world.” And Mr. Fenellosa 
wrote nothing! “Meanwhile Europe, ill counselled, made haphazard 
collections. Anderson went to Japan, and without judgment bought 
up paintings, bringing back to the British Museum a numerous col- 
lection, full of annoying defects. Cernuschi (who presented his 
house and collection to Paris) without much artistic instinct. bought 
waggon-loads of bronzes, in the formidable mass of which you can 
find only a few Chinese bronzes that have great value and great 
age. And so Paris collectors, who are surely the most sensitive 
and refined in Europe, have had to remain in their ignorance of the 
grand masterpieces which Japan keeps with jealous care.” 


Pleasant travel descriptions of the places where these master- 
pieces may be found make up the bulk of the book: monuments of 
Tokio; the mortuary temples of Nikko; the Dai-Butsu of Kama- 
kura; the natural landscape of Fuji, wonderful mountain whose 
slanting lights have inspired painters from whom fresh vision has 
been caught by French impressionists; the monastery of Koya- 
San; the three other famous landscapes of the San-Kei, with 
the temples of their pine-clad, seagirt isles, and the eight marvels 
of Lake Biwa; the temples and palaces of Kyoto; and the 
Museums of Tokio, Kyoto, and Nara;—with chapters on that 
traditional art which is in life, theatres, high teas, parks and gar- 
dens. There is a map, 68 clearly reproduced photographs, and 
an explanatory index of Japanese names. 


The prints of George Baxter, the pioneer of colour printing, 
reach from 1829 to 1860, and have an historical, topographical, and 
antiquarian as well as artistic interest. Collectors are giving them 
new life now that they are becoming scarcer; they may still be 
obtained in different stages. This is the reason of the very com- 
plete and well written book of Mr. Courtney Lewis, on the life and 
work of “George Baxter, Colour Printer’2 Apart from any zeal 
in collecting, the greater part of the volume was worth writing and 
it is worth reading. These prints had to do with British missionary 
enterprise, with early World’s Fairs, with the scrapbook, pocket- 
book, and needle box period; with Australian gold diggings and 
the Crimean war; with the Royal family, statesmen, soldiers, sailors 


2. ‘*George Baxter, colour printer: his Life and Work,.’? A Manual for 
Collectors. By C. T. Courtney Lewis. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
1908. 
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—and others. Even the catalogue of many titles, including views 
at home and abroad and books,and music, have a pleasant retro- 
spective interest. In the uutals of English art, of course, the 
volume is not without importance. 

“The History of Engraving, from its Inception to the Time of 
Thomas Bewick,”8 gives, “in a concise and popular form, such 
account of the history of engraving as it is possible to give within 
our limited knowledge of this debatable subject.” The debates 
are not intrusive; and the matter supplies interestingly that know- 
ledge of an important branch of art which would have otherwise 
to be sought in costly works. Origins, block books, early masters 
like Albrecht Diirer and Hans Holbein the younger, wood engrav- 
ing in England, French and Italian schools; mezzotint ; Bartolozzi 
and stipple ; and the revival of wood engraving with Bewick, make 
up the handy book, which we hope will be continued in like manner 
to the present period. There is a complete index of proper names ; 
and the sample reproductions of typical engravings are all that 
could be desired. 


In our issue for November a line in znd paragraph on page 518 
became transposed. Lines 3, 4, 5, 6, should read: 


crease the chances of divorce and thus diminish the chances of 
domestic happiness. This deserves to be discussed in detail, 
although Lord Redesdale only indulged in generalities. Roughly 
speaking, there are three types.of marriage. There is the supreme- 


On page 525, line 3, for “abolished ” read “ established.” 


. “The History of Engraving, from its inception to the time of Thomas 
Bewick.” By Stanley Austin. 18 Illustrations. London: T. Werner Laurie, 1908, 
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